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THE HOUSE DIGNIFIED 


Irs DESIGN, Irs ARRANGEMENT, AND ITS DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


ENTRANCES AND HALLS 


interest felt in 
modern entrances 
and halls owes its 
inspiration to some- 
thing more than 
a merely ephe- 
meral concern 
with novel archi- 
tectural features. A deeper feel- 
ing is involved. Consciously . or 
unconsciously, we are striving to 
solve the problem of their rightful 
relation to the house as a whole, not 
only in the way of balance and pro- 
portion, but as indicating the deeper 
notes sounded by individual charac- 
ter, breeding and a certain savoir faire. 

Happily, of late years, we have been 
paying the subject a closer and more 
intelligent attention. We can hardly 
pay it toomuch. For in the psychol- 
ogy of the home, the hall and entrance 
stand for the hand-clasp of the host, 
his manner of welcoming or repelling 
you. They reveal his all-round equip- 
ment. Before a word has been ut- 





tered, you have “‘sensed” the mental 
make-up of the man, and have been 
made to feel the measure of his social 
tact. 

A phenomenal national prosperity 
has set us all to building. Every 
kind of architectural excrescence has 
been the result, since most of us have 
gone about it in an irresponsible, hap- 
hazard fashion, governed byno recog- 
nized or well-thought-out laws and 
standards. The history of our so- 
called development has been charac- 
terized, indeed, by a series, now of 
revolts, now of servile imitations, and 
now again by a state of wild pande- 
monium in which only catch-words, 
have controlled us—Empire, Queen 
Anne, Elizabethan or Renaissance— 
any word, in fact, which fashion hav- 
ing once uttered boastfully, the manu- 
facturer has adopted and turned to 
his profit—as he took that of oak 
furniture and transformed it into the 
monstrosity now known as the yellow 
oak of commerce. 
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When we have not been caught by 
catch-words, we have, for lack of 
models of our own, set about copying, 
not adapting, foreign models, import- 
ing many which bore no rightful rela- 
tion to our particular environment, as 
when we copied houses surrounded 
by landed estates, and tucked them 
into corners of well-filled city blocks. 
Worse still, doggedly determined on 
some one feature of another man’s 
dwelling, which seemed good in that 
place, and no doubt was, we have in- 
sisted upon adopting that particular 
feature for ourselves, without regard 
to its fitness. Thus, we have colonial 
doors appearing in brown-stone fronts, 
the windows of which have not been 
brought into harmony. Or we have 
heavy bronze gates, proportioned for 
palaces, set up at the head of conven- 
tional city stoops, our imagination 
not having been proved equal to the 
task of considering the rest of the 
facade. 

Thus, too, bent on imitation at all 
costs, we have been made to suffer, 
during the last quarter of a century 
from a perfect epidemic of halls trans- 
formed into living rooms, an epidemic 
which has affected even the prosper- 
ous town-dweller. Fireplaces have 
been constructed, and upholstered 
seats set out in the only passage-ways 
to which strangers and messengers 
could be admitted, and through which 
guests arriving for dinner must take 
their way up-stairs for the removal 
of wraps and overshoes, elbowing a 
way past earlier arrivals, now divested 
of their street apparel. The effect 
upon no one is agreeable, and the 
question inevitably arises, why, with 
wealth enough to build at all, and 
with even a pretence of the hospitable 
spirit, should one be willing to submit 
one’s self or to subject one’s guests to 
the discomfort of these disagreeable 
encounters? If a roomy gathering- 
place is so much desired, why not 
build such a place in a room apart, 
leaving the hall to express its legiti- 
mate purpose—that of a passage-way. 
Its charm would only be quickened 
by its privacy, its dignity enhanced 
by closed doors. 


Halls to which the general outsider 
is admitted are permissible only in 
mountain camps or club houses. They 
are an abomination in the town or 
country house where entertaining 
goes on, and not all the glory of tap- 
estry and armor, nor all the allure- 
ments of blazing hickory, make them 
admissible. A screen set up, or a 
curtain hung, may represent a certain 
attempt at atonement, but the hall 
misused is the original sin of the 
builder, which even generations of 
correct living cannot outgrow. 

To sum up, then, a hall is a passage- 
way to apartments beyond. Without 
doubt it should be made lovely, but 
as certainly its cordiality should be 
restrained, not made embarrassing. It 
should promise good things, and 
charm in a passage to them, but not 
insist upon holding you, like groups of 
people who stop on Broadway for em- 
braces, blocking the way and obtrud- 
ing the intimacies. Intimacies are 
not for the general eve. 

In the best of our modern houses, 
not necessarily those designed by our 
best architects, but those in which the 
fine intelligence of the householder 
has been an informing factor, this 
question of entrances and halls has 
been treated with dignity and discre- 
tion. And perhaps the only way of 
arriving at a clearer understanding of 
the subject, will be by a description 
of what has already been accom- 
plished in some notable instances. 

In no case has environment been 
ignored, nor the purpose for which 
the house as a whole should stand. 
In a town house, provision for enter- 
taining must be made. This point 
settled, the vital one arises, how 
many of the halls are to be thrown 
open to guests? When, for instance, 
there are two halls entering in as fec- 
tors, one on the street level and one 
on the drawing-room floor, their 
treatment miy vary. The lower 
hall must be left to express its formal- 
ity; the upper hall may be considered 
in its more intimate relations, as part 
ot a whole into which, during the 
exigencies of elaborate entertaining, 
it can lend itself to social relaxation. 
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When the lower hall appears, then, 
in some important town houses, it is 
customary to provide beside it dress- 
ing-rooms for guests, who, their wraps 
off, make their way to the salons 
above. Some of these dressing-rooms 
are not only elaborate but beautiful, 
carrying out in design and treatment 
the general scheme of the house. They 
are not only provided with toilet 
tables and long mirrors, chairs and 
resting places, but connected with 
them are always smaller rooms having 
hot and cold water. Thus, from the 
moment of arrival, the guest is taken 
possession of by his host, no detail of 
comfort being neglected, and no 
emergency left unconsidered. All 
embarrassment is spared both the 
entertainer and the entertained. 

These halls themselves have been 
a revelation to most Americans, 
accustomed for so long to narrow 
passage-ways, and the too obvious 
staircase. The happiest examples are 
those in which marbles enter into the 
construction. There was a time, not 
so very far removed, when marble 
was tabooed in halls. In our unthink- 
ing ignorance, we revolted from its 
flagrant abuses, confusing the sub- 
stance with its misapplication; for 
we had seen it only on the floors of 
brown-stone fronts, and_ stupidly 
combined ‘with walnut or mahogany. 
Such combinations, never proper, are 
now no longer seem, the marble of the 
modern hall forming floors and walls 
alike, no wood appearing. Simplicity 
and dignity have become the domi- 
nant notes; beauty of line and pro- 
portion the compelling factors. 

The impression made upon the new 
arrival is instantaneous and irresisti- 
ible. The door closed behind him, he 
feels at once at home and suddenly 
refreshed, even before he has made 
ready to ascend to his hostess. No 
upholsteries annoy him. Nothing 
unduly detains him. He hears the 
splash of cool Italian fountains, and 
feels the refreshment of perpetually 
moistened ferns. And here it may be 
as well to repeat, what I have said 
elsewhere, that the presence of growing 
plants, even in marble halls, suggests 
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at once a kindly tempered atmo- 
sphere. We used to think it neces- 
sary to introduce notes of crimson to 
convey a sense of warmth. But that 
which is suggested by trickling foun- 
tains and growing plants assures you 
a comfort which even color is unequal 
to. One may enter such a place from 
a snowstorm or a dusty, torrid street. 
The effect is the same. One feels 
oneself in a region set apart from tur- 
moil and strife, lured on to pleasures 
above, as by the smile of a child from 
the window. 

Into halls like these the wrought- 
iron or bronze door opens, protected 
in many instances by glass doors, 
having a narrow well-designed frame- 
work of metal or wood, depending 
upon the rest of the construction. No 
wooden furniture appears in the hall, 
no draperies defame it. Marble benches 
and tables alone are discoverd. 

Sometimes, with all the dignity and 
beauty of these lower halls, grave 
mistakes in construction have been 
made. The street door, when badly 
placed, will send a blast of air rushing 
up the stairs, setting the palms in the 
upper hall to violent rustling and the 
backs of the guests to creeping with 
cold, as if a sudden storm had blown 
in from the sea. The effect of the 
gusts of wind among the palms is 
disagreeably suggestive, even if the 
weather be warm. To avoid a like 
impression some house-builders have 
protected the central hall by a sliding 
glass door. Thus, in one notable in- 
stance, entrance to the house is had 
through a marble vestibule the ceiling 
of which is of beautiful mosaic. The 
vestibule, lighted by bronze appliques, 
has a flight of marble steps, and is 
protected on either end by elaborate 
wrought-iron doors lined with glass, 
the inner door being draped with 
superb hangings of embroidered 
velvet. 

From the small hall opening out of 
this vestibule, the guests ascend by 
elevators to the dressing-rooms above, 
making their descent to their hostess 
down the grand staircase—the upper 
and lower halls being lighted by a 
dome. The protecting sliding door, 
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12 PUTNAM’S 
to which reference has been made, 
is at right angles to the main street 
entrance. When closed, as for even- 
ing entertainments, and banked with 
flowering shrubs or palms, it not only 
shuts off the draught, but trans- 
forms the hall into a sumptuous and 
secluded interior, where a hostess may 
receive, or her guests may move 
freely about. 

This particular hall is of marble 
with a heavy gold ceiling. The mar- 
ble balustrade runs up the marble 
steps, and skirts the hall above, the 
two being lighted by the dome. From 
this second hall open the library, den, 
breakfast and bedrooms. Over the 
balustrade are hung rugs and rich 
embroideries. 

In both halls great dignity is pre- 
served. The walls of the lower hall 
are finished by a sculptured frieze, 
under which are hung old cathedral 
stuffs. The big cathedral chairs 
arranged against the wall proclaim 
an appropriate formality. The un- 
draped tables are left unencumbered. 
Stable objects alone are placed there— 
rare but large bronzes and carvings, 
adding dignity and proportion, but 
no sense of confusion or distraction. 
The walls of the upper hall are lined 
with tapestries, while over the doors 
are charmingly designed oval frames 
in high relief, enclosing some enchant- 
ing Tiepolos. 

In houses of lesser note the same 
general construction has been followed 
in the lower hall—that is, there are 
dressing-rooms on the street level and 
the stairs lead to the salons above. 
Charming as some of these halls are, 
and full of dignity, they necessarily 
lack the more alluring quality of halls 
built of marble and set out with trick- 
ling fountains. Where the walls 
have to be covered with paper and 
the floor and staircase carpeted, one 
runs the risk of a bad color sense in 
the householder. The fault lies most, 
however, with the-architect who has 
not known how to make his decora- 
tion a part of his construction, as 
when the walls are panelled and 
arched. The temptation to the house- 
keeper is to introduce.too many stuffs 
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and extraneous belongings, till the 
hall becomes like an _ overdressed 
woman jarring on the senses. 

Stuffs for the entrance hall of coun- 
try houses, supposedly left open for 
every breeze, are an affliction. Noth- 
ing is gained by them, and everything 
is lost, yet in sumptuous and some- 
times famous houses, they are only 
too often discovered. The loveliest 
country hall I know is of old English 
oak, with panelled walls perfect in their 
proportion and repose. The floor is of 
wood, the ceiling carved. The doors, 
too, are rich in carving and the win- 
dows leaded, the greenof outside grow- 
ing things gleaming through. A strip 
of plain green filling runs the length of 
the hall intowhich areset old oak chests 
and high-back chairs, the crimson note 
furnished by some of the coverings, 
adding an irresistible touch of cheer- 
fulness. The tact of the householder 
is proved by the self-restraint every- 
where exercised and the introduction 
only of that which delights like a 
flower, but does not distract like a 
stuff. 

Lower halls, then, having been 
treated with formality, one is left free 
to introduce the more familiar note in 
the upper hall, excluded by every law 
from the approach of the messenger. 
Fireplaces become possible, and the 
familiar sofa, though never to my 
mind the reading-lamp. All pro- 
vision for the interchange of civilities 
should still take on a casual character. 
But this, as has been said before, is 
a point sometimes difficult to urge 
upon the American. We seem to 
have an instinctive national fear of 
privacy, a doubtful questioning about 
closed doors. Fences too, we abhor, 
and a protecting iron gate to our gar- 
dens sets a whole community aflame. 

We think we have done well by our 
guests when in certain houses we set 
apart for their exclusive benefit a 
corner of an upper hall, being afraid, 
perhaps, to supply doors, or diffident 
about doing so. With all our wealth 
we have not yet attained to the surety 
and magnificence of certain European 
methods, where money is not so new, 
and ways of doing things have been 
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14 PUTNAWM’S 
long enough established to necessitate 
no temerity. In some houses, for 
instance, besides the conventional 
suite of variously assorted bedrooms 
and baths, a separate salon is pro- 
vided for each lady of the party, a 
liveried footman, appointed for her 
exclusive benefit, taking up his daily 
station before her closed door. 

The beauty and sumptuousness of 
some of our upper halls prove incon- 
testibly how surely both the know- 
ledge and taste of certain people 
among us has progressed. A flight 
of stairs ushers us from a region of 
tempered formality, into one of a 
warm magnificence. The doorways 
are framed by tapestries or embossed 
velvets, the velvets of the curtains 
themselves having borrowed from 
antiquity a lustre delicate and en- 
trancing as that of moonlight on dew. 

Yet even here, where the wealth of 
magnificent appointments abounds, 
the individuality of the householder 
sounds the last compelling note. She 
may make or mar it all by the intro- 
duction of the inappropriate, or thelack 
of that self-restraint which impels her 
to use some material, however rich, 
with thoughtless disregard of the sur- 
roundings, as when brocades or cloths 
of gold are tossed over tables which, 
by reason of their very construction, 
should be left bare, except perhaps of 
a mat. One recognizes, insensibly too, 
where not only knowledge but love has 
entered in—love of the beautiful for its 
own sake, and because beauty is a 
contribution to life. You feel that 
tender, almost reverential, hands 
have placed certain objects in certain 
places, not that they may “fill up” 
an empty space, but because the 
empty space has been provided to 
hold something treasured above all 
else. 

Throughout all the halls of a house, 
a harmony of design and treatment (of 
quality, perhaps, as the better word), 
should prevail. This, unhappily, is 
not always insisted upon, and one in 
consequence experiences many a rude 
awakening on ascending still another 
flight of stairs. One feels that per- 
haps the money may have given out 
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before the third story was reached; 
or that the imagination of the house- 
holder, exhausted with the tax made 
upon it by the enforced splendors of 
the lower halls, had failed her when 
left by herself, like a half-educated 
person with no tradition to fall back 
upon. The real equipment is proved 
by the treatment of places more or 
less hidden from the general eye: the 
test of excellence by the application 
of detail throughout. One beautiful 
third-story hall is made of a rich 
dark carved oak, its panels filled 
with a rare crimson damask. In 
another, as beautiful, the hall on the 
bedroom floor is of old carved oak 
throughout, lighted by leaded window 
panes, and set out with formal chairs 
and carved oak chests and bare 
tables. The plain surfaces of the 
beautiful panels refresh and delight 
you, the subdued color of the old oak 
soothing the senses. In still another 
bedroom hall, protected by its balus- 
trades, over which one can look down 
on the stairs (not the halls) below, 
pictures are hung, armories are set 
out, and a sofa placed for a word by 
the way. In this hall, too, is an an- 
tique velvet trunk holding laces, a 
perfectly legitimate object in such an 
environment, but a note that would 
be absolutely false in a drawing- 
room, where the inconsequential col- 
lector, liking to have his possessions 
in view, has been sometimes tempted 
to place one of its kind. 

In some of the smaller city houses 
of ordinary dimensions, several inter- 
esting departures have been made in 
the treatment of conventional halls. 
These being necessarily dark, except 
as they are lighted from the street 
door, have been covered with white 
woodwork running up to the roof. 

In one most beautiful example, the 
wall surface has been broken by a 
series of charmingly designed arches 
panelled to produce a receding effect. 
Into some of these arches mirrors have 
been fitted, adding light and cheerful- 
ness and suggesting greater space, the 
whole architectural arrangement be- 
ing made to conceal the flight of stairs 
to the basement. In another instance, 
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THE HOUSE 


a narrow conventional hall, with the 
foot of its staircase facing the front 
door, once done in a sombre walnut 
and wall-paper so dark that the gas 
had to be perpetually lighted, has 
been finished throughout in white. 
The woodenwall surfaces are broken 
by panels of delicate proportions. To 
give a feeling of breadth, a large 
mirror has been placed to the left of 
the entrance; under this stands a 
marble console. Opposite to it, and 
reflected in it, is a panelled mirror 
made to look like a door, the over- 
door being a mirror to give light. At 
the end of the long, straight hall, and 
facing the entrance, is the servant’s 
door into the dining-room. This again 
has been treated with panelled mirrors, 
the over-door being a mirror framed 
in by delicately turned mouldings. 
The ceilings are white. The whole 
effect is one of cleanliness and light. 

In the approaches to the more beau- 
tiful of our houses, not only the skill 
of the architect but the sentiments of 
the householder have been exercised 
in new ways. Wherespace allows they 
have been made approaches, not sud- 
den stumblings into doorways. The 
high stoop, so long the horror of New 
York streets, has been made to disap- 
pear. When a flight of steps appears 
they are not made extraneous, but 
part of the gradual approach leading 
up to the doorway. On many of our 
side streets one comes across beauti- 
ful entrances, charming doorways 
made an integral part of the facade as 
a whole, suggesting the dignity and 
reserve proper to towns, but compel- 
ling you to exclamations of admira- 
tion by their beauty and proportion. 
Simplicity is their prevailing note, 
but a simplicity which does not pre- 
clude the use of the costly. 

Where taste has been less certain, 
one sees entrances which shock and 
bewilder the beholder, just as dis- 
cordant noises grate upon his ear. 
Sometimes it is a cottage porch re- 
produced in stone, and becoming by 
its transformation an ugly and inap- 
propriate adjunct to the house. 

Again we see cornices, heavy 
enough for feudal castles, put over 
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doors too slender to support them; 
or windows made gloomy and scowl- 
ing by overhanging brows of sculp- 
tured stone, which might have been 
appropriate in fierce medizval days, 
but are as ridiculous now as a bom- 
bastic manner in a drawing-room. 

One sees, indeed, many things 
which go to prove that surely as 
we are progressing in certain direc- 
tions, we are yet for the most part 
making our way in awkward fashion, 
as star-fish walk, now jerking to one 
side, now to another. We need to 
keep our vision more direct, to under- 
stand better, not only our individual 
and national requirements, but our 
obligation to the community, more 
especially to our neighbor—a point 
too often and too selfishly ignored, as 
when one makes a facade for the sake 
of display, and leaves the rear of the 
house ugly—indifferent to the fact of 
its spoiling the outlook of a neighbor’s 
near-by windows. 

Profuse and too obvious ornamen- 
tation about the entrances of city 
houses is bad. Now and then some 
one attempts it with disastrous re- 
sults, as when huge carved lions are 
placed outside of doorways. On the 
other hand, carved lions, or any other 
heraldic designs, when rightly pro- 
portioned, are altogether lovely on 
those country estates whose archi- 
tecture calls for them. They im- 
pose upon you a feeling of rest and 
security not easily described. 

It is only in places where space is 
not so valuable as in New York, that 
approaches to a house can be given 
their full and rightful value. Then 
the very landscape itself, the laying 
out of trees and gardens, the possi- 
bility of vista, are all made to con- 
tribute to the general effect—that .of 
leading up to a portal. Sometimes 
the effect is one of great beauty of 
proportion and layout. Sometimes 
it is one of pure charm, as when the 
beauty of detail has been combined 
with a feeling of restraint which sug- 
gests the modest drawing-inward of 
the hostess who, while greeting you 
with distinction and courtesy, leads 
you on to better things beyond. 











TOMMASO SALVINI: A GREAT 
TRAGEDIAN 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 
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WORE than a gener- 
ation has passed 
away since Tom- 
maso Salvini 
made his first ap- 
pearance in this 
country and in his 
Othello furnished 

an illustration of human passion which 

has never since been equalled upon 
the stage, except by himself, and is 
not likely to be equalled, let alone 
surpassed, for many years to come. 
Only those playgoers who saw him 
upon that occasion, or under similarly 
favorable conditions, supported by 
an Italian company and such an 
actress as Piamonti, can be said to 
have seen him at all as he was at his 
supremest height. ‘The pit rose 
at me,”’ cried Edmund Kean in ecstasy 
as he rushed into the room of his 
waiting wife with the news of his 
triumph as Shylock. Salvini held 
his audience breathless and_ spell- 
bound as he dashed Iago to the floor 
and seemed about to grind his heel 
into his upturned face, and thrilled 
them with horror as tiger-like he 
crept upon the shrinking Desdemona 
—the very embodiment of revengeful 
madness—before seizing and bearing 
her away to her doom. The effect of 
that tremendous performance must 
still be fresh in the memory of each 
surviving spectator.. Nothing short 
of genius of the highest type could 
have created a dramatic illusion so 

vivid, so irresistible or so enduring. 

It is not necessary now to renew the 

controversy whether the taking off 

of Desdemona ought to be accom- 
plished in a spirit of mournful retribu- 
tion, of lofty sacrifice or jealous fury. 





It may be granted that Salvini’s 
interpretation of the incident was 
Oriental rather than poetic, and had 
in it more of the terrific _than 
the sublime, but, from whatever 
point of view it might be regarded, 
the emotional eloquence of it was 
overwhelming. 

Though the dispute over Salvini’s 
Othello is not yet quite ended it is 
generally conceded that he was the 
greatest tragedian of his age. It 
would not be very difficult to main- 
tain the assertion that, in the fulness 
of his powers, he was the greatest 
actor of all modern time, with the 
possible exception of David Garrick. 
Some of the most famous European 
actors of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century may have been equal or even 
superior to him in isolated passages 
of tragedy—the point is one that 
could not easily be settled—but none 
of them excelled as he did in comedy 
also. Ristori advised him not to try 
tragedy in America, but to put his 
whole faith in the comedy of which 
he was a recognized master. In 
compliance with this advice he ap- 
peared here in ‘David Garrick” 
(‘‘Sullivano’’) playing the chief char- 
acter with extraordinary elegance, 
vivacity, humor, passion and pathos; 
but the public could not be induced 
to go to the theatre to see him in it, 
and so he decided to confine himself 
in the future to parts of tragic interest. 

For these nature had endowed him 
with inestimable gifts: a figure at 
once majestic and graceful, a coun- 
tenance noble in its outlines and ex- 
traordinarily expressive in its slightest 
changes and a voice so powerful, flex- 
ible and melodious, and under such 
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perfect control, that every cadence 
of it was a delight to the appreciative 
ear, whether it rang with tragic fury, 
swelled with an organ-like solemnity 
or sounded the tenderest notes of 


love or pathos. In his prime, indeed, 
he realized the ideal of Shakespeare's 
well-graced actor, presenting the rarest 
combination of physical perfection 
and histrionic genius ever seen upon 
the stage. Forrest did not excel him 
in the magnificence of his bodily 
proportions nor Kean in the brilliancy 
of his most inspired dramatic flashes. 
And as he was a heaven-born actor, 
whose genius defied the restrictions 
of either tradition or prejudice, so was 
he a consummate artist, whose im- 
personations, leaving nothing to the 
promptings of impulse, revealed, in 
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their minutest details, that just pro- 
portion, complete symmetry and ap- 
parent veracity which can only be 
secured by conscientious and deliber- 
ate design. The closest inspection 
could detect no difference between his 
portrayal of the same part at one 
time and another. Each charac- 
terization was finished to the nail 
and could be reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy. There is in exis- 
tence a curious little volume which 
gives what may be called the mech- 
anism of his Othello—the gesture, 
motion, attitude or emphasis appro- 
priate to every line, almost every 
word. Such was the labor by which 
this wonderful conception was built 
up, as it were, bit by bit. 

Although Othello was the most 
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famous it would be rash to say that 
it was the greatest of Salvini’s crea- 
tions. French and Italian critics 
found him most superb as Saul or Or- 
osmane. Others, including the pres- 
ent writer, hold that his most mar- 
vellous achievement, on the whole, 
was his Corrado, in ‘‘La Morte 
Civile,” in which he wrought the 
most harrowing tragic effects by an 
art entirely independent of his in- 
comparable physical resources. No- 
velli’s performance of this character, 
compared with his, was that of a 
novice. Salvini’s Macbeth, again, al- 
though differing widely from the 
traditional English conception, was 
a magnificent study of a fierce, un- 
scrupulous and ambitious warrior— 
a sort of Viking chief—subject to 
superstitious fears, but desperate and 
bloody to the last. In striking con- 
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trast with it was his Ingomar, a 
splendid type of noble barbarian 
whose gradual subjugation by love 
was portrayed with a subtility and 
naturalness which for once imparted 
to the artificial romance a certain 
aspect of veracity. His Hamlet was 
only a piece of striking romantic 
melodrama, but in Lear he was grand, 
splendid in his wrath, pitiful though 
majestic in his madness, indescribably 
pathetic in the closing scenes. In 
“The Gladiator’ of Saumet, espe- 
cially in the arena scene, his display 
of realistic passion was tremendous. 
No one has dared to follow him in the 
part, or in that of Sampson or others 
to which reference could be made did 
space permit. Happily he still lives to 
enjoy the honors he has won, but his 
work is done and the world will not 


soon look upon his like again. 
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THE AWAKENING OF SALVINIS 
AMBITION 


By DIRCE 
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4 N the history of our 
dramatic art, the 
name of Tommaso 
Salvini is still re- 
membered with en- 
sya thusiasm. There- 
re fore many will be 
interested to learn 
that the eminent tragedian is vigorous 
of mind and body in spite of his 
seventy-eight years (he was born on 
January 1, 1829), and will appreciate 
his views on some of his famous inter- 
pretations of Shakespearian charac- 
ters. Last year he was so kind as to 
show me his souvenir room, in Flor- 
ence, which is filled with valuable 
relics and wreaths from every part 
of the world, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to ask, “Do you _ believe 
that every man has his opportunity 
in life?” ‘‘We are all children of 
fate,” he replied, ‘“‘and often a little 
event wakes our ambition and de- 
termines our career. For instance, 
I owe everything to my blond wig.” 
And, so saying, the eminent trage- 
dian showed me an old, worn wig, in 
a glass case. Proceeding, he said: 
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‘““My father was a very able actor 
and I worshipped him. At an early 
age, I had no thought of becoming a 
player, and in fact I would gladly 
have followed any career that he had 
suggested. My brother and I were 
educated in a college and saw very 
little of our father except during the 
vacation; then, sometimes, he would 
take us to the theatre. I remember 
that every time they gave a comedy I 
would ask him to let me go to bed; 
but if it happened to be a tragedy, it 
was with the keenest delight that I 
would watch the play. For a while 
we were separated from our father, 
and I did not see him again until I was 
fourteen. At that age I was so de- 
veloped that many people mistook 
me for a young man of twenty. When 
father saw me, he said, ‘You have 
become a man!’ 

‘He decided to take me along with 
him, and together we entered the 
company of the celebrated actor 
Gustavo Modena. It was there that 
I learned that there are actors whose 
art is so sincere that they can move 
their audience to laughter or to tears 
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at their will. For a while I had to 
take supernumeraries’ parts. How I 
used to hate it! One day Signor 
Modena asked me to learn a scene 
from ‘ Egisto,’ by Alfieri, and when 
next day I recited the poem to the 
star-manager, he seemed to be very 
much pleased with my ability and at 
once gave me good parts. I was so 
happy over my success that I spent 
every minute I 
had at my dis- 
posal studying. 
In Italy, especi- 
ally at that time 
actors were paid 
very little, and 
because I was so 
young, and with 
my father, I did 
not receive any 
salary. 

“After a year 
of my _profes- 
sional career, my 
father died and 
I was left alone. 


Signor Modena 
still kept me in 
his company at 
the salary of 
twenty cents a 


day. Once ina 
while he would 
make me a pres- 
ent of a dollar. 
I continued in 
his service and 
managed to live on my small wages. 
I had inherited from my father all of 
his costumes, and among them was 
this blond wig, which then was beau- 
tiful. You can imagine how proud 
I was of it! One night, Modena’s 
wife came to me and said, ‘Tom, 
will you lend me your wig?’ ‘No,’ 
I answered; I did not want any one to 
wear it, as it belonged to my father. 
‘All right,’ she replied, but a few 
nights after, while on the stage, what 
did I see but my father’s wig on a 
common supernumerary’s head! Iwas 
thunder-struck, and when.the play was 
over, I went to Madame Modena 
and demanded, ‘Who gave you the 
right to let that man have my wig?’ 
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she answered calmly, ‘Go to 
husband.’ 

‘“‘T went to him, and in reply to my 
question he merely smiled and said, 
‘You child!’ 

‘“‘T was too angry to speak! I was 
but a child, but I was playing the 
parts of a man and getting the 
salary of a supernumerary. That 
night the realization came that Ihad 
remained too 
submissive to 
command ad- 
vancement in 
my career. For 
the first time in 
my life I became 
ambitious, and 
made up my 
mind that I 
would strive for 
the highest posi- 
tion in my pro- 
fession. I wrote 
to Signor Mod- 
ena, telling him 
of my intention 
to leave at once. 
He begged me to 
remain with him 
to the end of 
the season. I 
did so willingly, 
first because I 
admired him, 
and second be- 
cause it would 
have been diffi- 
cult to secure another engagement, 
as the season was quite advanced. 
I owe much to Signor Modena, 
for he took a deep interest in my 
acting and gave me many excellent 
points. 

““While we were playing in Naples, 
Adelaide Ristori’s manager saw me 
act, and immediately engaged me as 
a juvenile at a very good salary. 
You can imagine how happy I was! 
Once a member of their company I 
advanced rapidly, as I had more op- 
portunities to play good parts. 

“This is why I value this old wig; 
for I owe to it the awakening of my 
ambition, which to my mind is the 
foundation of every man’s success.” 


my 





SALVINI ON SHAKESPEARE 


Herewith is presented the first of four essays by Signor Salvini, the eminent Italian 
tragedian, on the four Shakespearian characters in which he has made his greatest 


success—Othello, Lear, Hamlet 


and Macbeth. 


These studies will be followed by the 


player’s account of his pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon—where, unfortunately, he was 
not allowed to inscribe his name on the walls of Shakespeare’s birthplace, whereon so 


many famous names appear. 


Signor Salvini’s manuscripts have been translated for 
g I 


this magazine by Miss Dircé St. Cyr, who repeats on page 21 an interesting anecdote 


related to her by the author himself. 


MY INTERPRETATION OF “OTHELLO” 


x ETN ee EFORE taking up 
eee we the psychological 
SAY ON ) study of the trag- 
er x edies of ‘ Mac- 

beth,” ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ 
“King Lear” and 
‘Othello,’ I con- 
sulted all the le- 
gends from which the poet derived 
his subjects. I read in translation 
everything that had been written on 
the subject in English and German, 
as well as all the Italian, French and 
Spanish criticism. I found the English 
and German views of Shakespeare 
rather obscure, the Italian ones not 
sufficiently explicit, and the French 
too light and full of Gallic fantasy. 
My ideas seemed to coincide rather 
with those of the famous Spanish 
writer, Lope de Vega. After all these 
researches, I began to consult Shake- 
speare himself. 

My experience directs me to urge 
strongly upon any actor who aims to 
interpret these famous parts, to derive 
all his information directly from the 
English poet. Little by little he will 
be able to understand and grasp the 
full meaning of these characters. He 
must never tire of studying patiently 
every line, every word. I would say 
to such an actor: ‘‘Go back in imag- 
ination to the time and place in which 
the events recorded in the play are 
supposed to have occurred. Famil- 
iarize yourself with the customs and 
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the passions of the period. Believe 
me, it will be easier then to interpret 
the part you desire to represent. But 
when you think that you have ended 
your studies, be ready to begin again, 
and persevere—persevere. You can 
never study Shakespeare too much.”’ 

It is on this same principle that I 
shall start the analysis of the play 
“Othello.” 

Let us visit, in imagination, the 
romantic and beautiful city of Venice, 
the Queen of the Sea. Let us cross 
her bridges to a labyrinth of walls, 
that one calls houses and channels, 
where there is a breath of poetical love. 
Let us go back to the time when the 
shrewd and powerful republic would 
appropriate anything or anybody that 
would be beneficial to herself, buy- 
ing from other nations the most in- 
telligent and courageous captains or 
soldiers, and using them for her own 
purpose. 

It was in Venice that a famous 
warrior, named Othello, was chosen, 
and to him was given the important 
and delicate mission of saving the 
island of Cyprus, which was at that 
time under the republic of Venice, 
from an invasion by the Turks. 

Othello, although called a soldier of 
fortune, was descended from a royal 
family; but of that he was never 
proud. His disposition prompted him 
to enter the army while still young, 
and he remained on the tented 
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field until he had reached the middle 
years of his life. Living always in 
the open air, he had no knowledge 
of the cunning flattery of court life. 
He was shrewd only in the art of war; 
very simple and ingenuous in social 
life. He believed that all those who 
looked honest were so. He was loved, 
esteemed by everybody. Even Des- 
demona, the young daughter of the 
Patrizio, fell in love with him when he 
told her the stories of his battles. But 
what touched her most was the frank- 
ness and sincerity with which he de- 
scribed all his adventures. 

Othello also had fallen in love witli 
Desdemona. He asked her in mar- 
riage, but obstacles arose on account 
of the difference of race and social 
position. The young girl, who ad- 
mired his character more than his 
physique and riches, told him of her 
love, and, in spite of her father, they 
ran away and were secretly married. 
Later, with dignity and _ sincerity, 
Othello was able to convince his 
judges and be acquitted by them. 
His victory, however, was darkened 
by this sentence that Desdemona’s 
father uttered: 


She has deceived her father, and may 
thee. 


He knows it is an untruth, yet it 
makes a great impression on his soul. 
Happy and satisfied with his good 
fortune, he is making preparations 
to go with Desdemona to the island 
of Cyprus to accomplish his mission. 

What is Desdemona to Othello? 
She is the forgetfulness of all his sad 
experiences; she is the joy of the pres- 
ent; the sweetness, the enchantment, 
the poetry of the future; she is the 
rainbow that comes to him after a 
stormy existence. His love is not a 
sensual love, born at sunrise only to 
die at night: it is lasting, pure, grate- 
ful. He finds in Desdemona his twin 
soul! The feeling he has for her is 
that of a father, of a brother, of a 
friend. 

Shakespeare, who liked contrasts, 
makes Iago a veritable Lucifer. To 
paint his character one should be 
Titian, and to describe it, Shakespeare 


himself. He represents the evil prin- 
ciple in life. Othello had learned, 
during their association in warfare, to 
value lago’s discipline and courage, and 
had bestowed upon him his friendship 
and confidence. Many believe that 
Othello is too credulous; I should 
think the same if the Iago of my 
imagination did not convince me of 
the contrary. How could one doubt 
him? With what art he pours the 
poison into Othello’s pure soul! How 
well he pretends that it is only for the 
admiration and love he has for his 
captain that he confides in him his 
doubts and fears! And with what 
simulated passion he tells of Cassio’s 
love for Desdemona! Why should 
not the Moor believe in lago? At first 
he is not persuaded, and praises his 
wife’s virtues highly; but when lago 
reminds him of her father’s prophecy, 
and of his difference in race and color, 
Othello beginning to doubt, becomes 
suspicious. 

How miserable is the Moor now! 
“Only yesterday,” he sighs, ‘‘I was 
happy, and to-day I have lost 
my peace, since to suspect Desde- 
mona destroys the serenity of my 
soul.”” Adieu, glorious memory! Adieu, 
happy future! Adieu, sweet illusion 
of life! For him this is the end of the 
beautiful world, and he enters into a 
chaos of sorrow. 

Many hold Othello to be the em- 
biem of jealousy, and we often refer 
to him as an example and a warning. 
I do not believe Othello is more jealous 
than any other man who loves his 
wife dearly, but suspects her, whether 
he be of the south or of the north. 
Of course the Moor suspects; why 
should he not? Has he not enough 
proof to cause misgiving? Has not 
Iago told him Cassio’s dream ?—and 
also about her handkerchief, which 
he swears is in the hands of her lover? 
And when, later, Othello asks his wife 
for it, she has just discovered its loss, 
fears a scolding, and hides from him 
the whole truth, while in her kindness 
of heart she begs her husband to for- 
give Cassio. If you persist in saying 
that there is no proof, why does the 
author make Othello sayin thelast act, 
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By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in’s 
hand? 

Following Iago’s advice, he smothers 
his wife. Many are surprised to hear 
her speak again. In making her do 
so, Shakespeare means to depict the 
beauty of her character. Emily asks, 
‘Who hath done this deed?” and 
she replies, ‘‘Nobody: I myself,” 
knowing this self-accusation will save 
Othello. It is absurd to believe that, 
after he had smothered her, he 
stabbed her with a dagger. Does he 
not say, 

Yet I’! not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than 

snow? 

If Othello does not know Iago’s char- 
acter, yet the latter knows perfectly 
the Moor’s disposition. He knows 
he is loyal, but terrible when in an- 
ger, and if he 
discovers the 
truth his be- 
trayer’s life will 
be in danger. 

The player 
who represents 


Iago should, 
when he speaks 
to the Moor, be 
so sincere in his 
doubts as to put 
theaudience also 
in doubt, make 


it admire his 
character, and 
only by degrees 
discover his per- 
fidious cunning. 
Ifthe actor 
should make the 
betrayer a shade 
too Satanic, 
Othello would 
look foolish. His 
insinuations 
should be deliv- 
ered with little 
care, and show 
a great respect- 
for his captain. 
He should be sorry that the Moor 
has found out this treachery from 
his (lago’s) lips, but he should em- 
phatically give the conviction that 
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he is telling the truth. This scene 
should not contain a gesture or a look 
that wouid reveal his deceitfuiness. 
After all, we learn his plans from his 
monologues. Much of the effect of 
Othello’s part depends upon Iago. 
Undoubtedly you will agree with 
me that his love for Desdemona is 
poetical, not sensual; therefore his 
is not the vulgar jealousy of a man 
who knows that his wife belongs to 
another: it is the anguish of losing the 
source of his life, the treasure of his 
heart. He feels overwhelmed with 
shame. The supposed deceitfulness 
of Desdemona is an offence to his 
loyalty, and any man of his, temper 
who realized that she had deceived, 
not only her father, but also her 
husband, would conclude that others 
might be her dupes. He must there- 
fore be herjudge, 
her executioner. 
Do you think 
he has killed her 
for jealousy? 
No. It is a sac- 
rifice he owes to 
society, and he 
feels he has the 
right to make it. 
Shakespeare 
took his _ plot 
from ‘Il Moro 
di Venezia,’ by 
Cintio Giraldi; 
yet the charac- 
ter of the orig- 
inal Moor is 
different from 
the one created 
by the English 
poet. The for- 
mer kills his wife 
by inflicting 
upon her the 
extremest _ tor- 
ture; then, put- 
ting her into 
bed, he causes 
the ceiling of 
the room to fall 
upon her bruised body, thus  caus- 
ing the world to believe her death 
the result of an accident. He hides 
his murder because he is afraid 
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of being punished, but Shakespeare's 
Othello does not cloak his deed; on the 
contrary, he is proud of having done 
justice. Giraldi’s Othello is actuated 
by a thirst for revenge; Shakespeare's 
by asense of justice. When the latter 
Othello finds out his mistake, caring 
more for fame than for his life, he 
wishes his misfortune to be known 
to all the world: 


nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


Wishing no one to judge his actions, 
he sacrifices himself as he sacrificed 


Desdemona. This last act of equity 
to my mind shows the foundation of 
his character to be loyalty. 

I dislike to go into details of the 
part, yet I feel that I should give 


some explanation in regard to my 
presentation of the death scene in the 
last act. 

I chose cutting my throat instead 
of stabbing myself, as many other for- 
eign artists have done before, for two 
reasons: 

First: Because it is the custom 
among the Africans to cut the abdo- 
men of their enemies only. 

Second: Because Shakespeare does 
not say in what manner the Moor 
should die; but Othello utters these 
words as he kills himself: 


I took by the throat the circumciséd dog, 
And smote him, thus. 

As he mentions the throat, it seems 
to me natural that the action should 
suit the word. Those who criticised 
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my interpretation gave me tworeasons. 
One was, that if he had cut his throat 
he could not have spoken again,—as 
if one could not die without cutting 
the carotid! The other reason is, 
tradition. Though I respect this last 
criticism, yet I believe that an artist 
should have the right to be original, 
and occasionally, if possible, to im- 
prove upon tradition. 

There are many who say that 
I have made a more careful study 
of “Othello” than I have of ‘King 
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Lear,’ and other plays. I protest 
that, like a good father, I have always 
treated and loved all my sons equally. 
I believe that ‘“‘Othello’s” popularity 
was due to its plot. In ‘‘ Macbeth” 
it is ambition that dominates; in 
“ Hamlet,’’ vengeance; in ‘King 
Lear,’ ingratitude; in ‘‘Othello,” 
love. 

This tragedy of ‘‘ Othello” is the 
greatest in the world, and, as Words- 
worth says, “‘the most pathetic of 
human compositions.”’ 





I. DUPONT COLEMAN. 


LIKE some poor moth that flutters towards the light, 
And pays with life for one last daring flight, 

So still is drawn and so consumes my heart 

Where blazes high the sacred fire of Art! 
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SALVINI’'S OTHELLO AT ITS BEST.* 


“Before giving ‘Othello,’ it 
wish to familiarize the Neapolitan public 
with a class of works foreign to that which 


was my 


had previously been seen on the boards 
of that theatre. I 
Voltaire’s ‘Zaire’ several times and other 
plays characterized by vehemence of pas- 
sion, and it seemed to me the time had 


had already played 


come to try the effect of the implacable 
‘Moor of Venice’ 
is very seldom that I have attained satis- 
faction with myself in that rdle; 1 may 
say that in the thousands of times that 
I have played it, I can count on the fingers 
of one hand those when I have said to 
myself, ‘I can do no better’; and one of 
those times was when I gave it at the 
Theatre de’ Fiorentini. 

“It seemed that evening as if an electric 
current connected the artist with the 
public. Every sensation of mine 
transfused into the audience; it responded 
instantaneously to my 
manifested its perception of my meanings 
low murmuring, sustained 

There was no occasion for re- 
flection, nor did the people seek to discuss 


upon my audience. It 


was 


sentiment, and 


by a by a 


tremor. 
me; all were at once in unison and concord. 


*From the author's Autobiography. 
1892, 1893, by the Century Co. 
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Actor, Moor, and the audience felt the 
same impulse, were moved as one soul. I 
cannot describe the enthusiasm 
which from the throats of those 
thousands of persons in exaltation, or the 
delirious demonstrations which 
panied those scenes of love, jealousy and 


cries of 


issued 
accom- 


fury; and when the shocking catastrophe 
came, when the Moor, recognizing that he 
had been deceived, cuts short his days, 
so as not to survive the anguish of having 
slain the guiltless Desdemona, a chill ran 
through every vein, and, as if the audience 
had been stricken dumb, ten seconds went 
by in absolute silence. Then came a 
tempest of cries and plaudits, and countless 
When the 


audience 


summonses before the curtain. 
demonstration was ended, the 
passed out among an indistinct murmur 
of voices, and collected in groups of five, 
eight, or twelve everywhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the theatre; then, reuniting as 
if by magnetic force, they came back into 
the theatre, demanded the relighting of 
the footlights, and insisted that I should 
come on the again, though I 
half to receive a new 
ovation. 


stage 
was undressed, 

“This unparalleled and spontaneous de- 
monstration is among the most cherished 
memories of my career, for it ranks among 
such as an artist rarely obtains.”’ 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES 


‘A TWENTIETH CENTURY ROUNDHEAD”’ 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


N the opening hours 
of the present year 
there came to 
Albany t wo Re- 
publican leaders, 
Herbert Parsons, 
President of the 
New York County 

Csidanatatits and Timothy L. Woodruff, 

chairman of the State Committee. 

The former had recently forced a 

reluctant State convention to nomi- 

nate the newly elected Governor; the 
latter represented the official head 
of the organization, which had elected 
its nominee. They came to ask the 
appointment to a semi-judicial posi- 
tion of a Brooklyn district leader; 
they came in the customary fashion 
to offer the regulation endorsement. 

‘But the man is a district leader,”’ 
objected the new Governor. Such 
was the spirit in which Charles Evans 

Hughes began his administration. 
Nor is this incident so slight as it 

might seem. To Parsons and Wood- 
ruff this objection smacked of revolu- 
tion. It was, moreover, an epitome 
of much that followed. For a genera- 
tion the public life of New York has 
been dominated by a single tradition. 
In fair weather this tradition was 
denominated ‘“‘responsible party gov- 
ernment;’’ in less happy days it 
had come to be designated as ‘“‘boss 
rule.” But underlying all titles was 
the fundamental idea of a partisan 
organization; of party principle en- 
forced by the application of patron- 
age. When Governor Hughes thus 
rejected the test of party interest 
and proposed that of public efficiency, 
he levelled his first and most startling 
blow at a venerable tradition. 
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It was precisely because Governor 
Hughes has continued to attack tra- 
dition that one of the most acute ob- 
servers of public life in the State and 
nation supplied the following answer 
to the riddle the career and success 
of Governor Hughes has set for poli- 
tician and citizen alike. He said: 


We have been living in an era of Cav- 
alier heroes—Roosevelt, Jerome and their 
kind have reproduced something of the 
spirit and the personal charm of the Prince 
Ruperts of other days. Governor Hughes, 
on the contrary represents the twentieth- 
century Roundhead. 


Without pursuing this characteriz- 
ation too far, there is yet a sound 
basis of fact underlying it. It is not 
merely that the earlier years of the 
present Governor were spent in a 
Baptist parsonage under influences 
suggestive of Puritan rigidity. It 
is not alone that the counsel to the 
Armstrong Committee was the or- 
ganizer and first teacher of the 
famous Rockefeller Bible class. Nor 
is it entirely comprehended in the 
singular austerity and uncompro- 
mising literalness with which the 
chief executive has applied the 
common law and the Ten Command- 
ments to the financial and political 
world. It is rather that, in addition 
to these circumstances, the whole 
public life and service of the man 
Hughes have been destructive of a 
tradition and a system, and in his 
great fight he has displayed something 
of the stiff-necked and iconoclastic 
spirit of the Roundhead. 

The student of the life of Governor 
Hughes will find a surprising con- 
tinuity of spirit running through the 
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whole story. In the earliest child- 
hood he will find a dominant note of 
work; in the years of early manhood 
he will find this same tireless and re- 
lentless spirit displayed, culminating 
in that great insurance investiga- 
tion, where it first found real public 
recognition. Should he care to pur- 
sue the subject farther, he will find it 
still exemplified in the Executive 
Chamber, where the lights burn 
nightly until after midnight. Yet, 
always, back of the work will be 
descried the fundamental conviction 
that the task represented a mission, 
quite as much as it contributed to a 
career. 

“TI believe you have a call from 
God to enter the profession of the 
law,’’ was the advice given the youth 
Hughes, at the close of his college 
life, by one of his devout professors, 
and this message reveals alike the 
incentive and the spirit of his pro- 
fessional life. 

Governor Hughes was born in Glens 
Falls forty-five yearsago. His father, 
a native of Wales, was a Baptist 
clergyman; his mother had been a 
school teacher. The first significant 
anecdote of the boy Hughes is told 
of the period when he was less than 
five years old. He had begun to go 
to school, and after two or three days 
of attendance went to his father’s 
study and laid on the desk a paper 
on which he had written, ‘Charles 
E. Hughes, his plan of study.” 

“Papa, I don’t like it at school,”’ 
said the boy, “teacher goes over and 
over the same thing and I get nervous. 
I could do better at home.” 

The puzzled father looked at the 
paper and found the boy had drawn 
up a plan of study and recitation at 
home. He accepted the plan and 
for several years the young student 
followed his own schedule. 

A few years later the young Hughes 
entered the public schools of New 
York City, and was duly graduated 
from Public School Number 35, de- 
livering the salutatory of his class. 
During these earlier years his reading 
was confined exclusively to works of 
science, and it was not until he en- 


tered college that he began his reading 
of fiction—even then it was in a 
systematic fashion. At thirteen the 
boy was ready for college and his 
father took him to Hamilton, but the 
faculty thought him too young and 
turned him away. The boy waited 
a year, but it was a year of work, not 
rest, and the following year he entered 
Hamilton as a sophomore. 

“The faculty still thought him too 
young,’ Dr. Hughes once said, ‘‘ but 
I told them I thought I knew the 
power of the boy for endurance better 
than they.” A year later the boy 
quitted Hamilton for Brown. He had 
found the work there ‘too easy.”’ 
Although he entered Brown in the 
middle of the course, he was graduated 
with honors, holding third place in 
his class and winning various prizes. 
From Brown Mr. Hughes went to 
Delhi, in Delaware County, where he 
taught in the local academy during 
the morning and read law afternoons 
and evenings. During the last cam- 
paign Governor Hughes spoke in 
Delhi and there he met one of his 
old pupils. 

“We used to study algebra to- 
gether, didn’t we?’ inquired the 
candidate, by way of introducing the 
old acquaintance to a group of re- 
porters, who stood by. 

‘“Wa-al, ya-as,”’ was the deliberate 
answer, ‘‘and after six weeks I guess 
you knew all about it.””. From Delhi 
Hughes went to the Columbia Law 
School, winning new honors here and 
becoming an instructor. During one 
vacation, at this time, Mr. Hughes 
studied shorthand, to save time in 
making notes of lectures; such was the 
spirit of his academic work. From 
Columbia Mr. Hughes went to private 
practice of the law, and subsequently, 
because of bad health, went to the 
Cornell Law School as a professor. 

“The pleasantest days of my life 
were spent here, far above Cayuga’s 
waters,”” he told an audience at 
Ithaca during the last campaign, and 
he has admitted that he quitted this 
congenial work with extreme reluc- 
tance. Something of the academic 
spirit, moreover, has clung to the 
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man ever since. After several years 
at Ithaca he returned to New York 
and the practice of the law. Here 
the first period of his life ends. 

“Life is only work—and then more 
work—and then more work,” he 
once said, and in a measure this 
epitomizes these earlier years. 

Up to the time he became counsel 
to the Stevens Gas Commission Gov- 
ernor Hughes had never had any inti- 
mate acquaintance with political life. 
Although a stanch Republican, it had 
been his boast that he had never in- 
tentionally voted a machine-made 
ticket; politically, he was, then, an 
independent. The question as to 
who “discovered Hughes’’ is still 
unsettled. Yet it is an odd coinci- 
dence that Henry W. Taft,—brother 
of the Secretary of War, a rival for 
presidential honors not impossibly,— 
by his recommendation of the lawyer 
Hughes for counsel to the Stevens 
Committee, has first claim to this 
honor. Hughes had opposed Taft 


in an important litigation growing 


out of the beet sugar industry, and 
had somewhat unfortunately im- 
pressed his opponent with his power 
to grasp the technical and chemical 
phases of the question, phases which 
decided the case. It is a matter of 
record, moreover, that Hughes several 
times declined the offer, and ulti- 
mately accepted it only after he had 
been convinced that it would be un- 
limited by political considerations. 
When the State Senate, under the 
leadership of McCarren, defeated 
Hughes’s 80-cent-gas bill, Mr. Hughes 
had his first practical experience 
with public life and the Senate “‘Old 
Guard.” 

Recalled from Europe a few months 
later to undertake the far greater 
insurance investigation, Mr. Hughes 
asked and received from the legis- 
lative committee, on the first day, a 
bunch of blank subpoenas; hence- 
forth the witnesses were of his own 
choosing. The marvellous story of 
that investigation needs no repeti- 
tion. When it was finished the 
secrets of a generation of political 
history were public property. Odell, 


Depew, Platt and a score of other 
politicians had gone down in the 
wreck and a financial dynasty had 
been overthrown. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that contemporary State 
politics date from this investigation. 
It was during the course of this 
investigation that Odell offered Mr. 
Hughes the Republican nomination 
for mayor of New York. The motive 
of the offer was not misunderstood, 
and, with his work to complete, Mr. 
Hughes declined to be turned aside 
by any political honors. Having 
completed that work and written 
the monumental report of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hughes prepared to go 
back to a law practice certain to be 
immensely remunerative. Here, one 
may say, ended the second period in 
his career. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that the Armstrong Committee’s in- 
vestigation had wrought a political 
revolution. The alliance between the 
corporation and the politician, often 
suspected in the past, had at last — 
been proven. As a result a tremen- 
dous public wrath was stirred against 
those political leaders, under whose 
domination the situation had devel- 
oped. Public indignation amounted 
almost to hysteria and was obvi- 
ously crystallizing against the Re- 
publican party and about Hearst. 
To escape the consequences of its 
dereliction, the Republican party un- 
willingly and under duress nominated 
the man who had evoked the storm. 
The campaign that followed was 
unique in the history of New York 
State. The unsought nomination 
Governor Hughes accepted, but he 
rejected the party which gaveit. He 
declined to defend the party record; 
he refused to accept responsibility 
for the past; he gave his personal 
pledge to submit the State - depart- 
ments, long under suspicion, to a new 
Armstrong investigation. It was a pe- 
culiar fact that his campaign utter- 
ances were legal rather than popular 
in form. Despite all urging he re- 
fused to ‘‘insurrect the public mind.” 

“There has been too much loose 
talk, already,” was his stern re- 
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joinder, when urged to “warm up.” 
He put it more humorously another 
time, when confronted with the duty 
of kissing babies— 

‘No, I will not make any appeal to 
the passions of the populace,” was 
his droll refusal. 

“Tf I am elected governor,” be- 
came the invariable preface to his 
personal campaign addresses. But 
he went up and down the State as no 
candidate in a generation has done. 
Night and day he travelled and spoke. 
Experienced newspaper men grew 
weary under the terrific strain, but 
not the candidate; his voice might 
fail, but never his energy. 

“Whatever the result, I want to 
know that the fight has been fought 
for all it was worth,” was his ex- 
planation for his toil. 

The importance of this campaign 
to the future of the Governor must 
not be overlooked. He had sounded 
the depths of political corruption in 
his investigations. Here he sounded 


the depths of popular resentment 


and indignation. In his victory and 
the defeat of his party Mr. Hughes 
grasped the salient fact that he had 
received a personal commission from 
the voters of the State to “clean 
house.” Thus, it was but natural 
that his first act as Governor should 
be to break with tradition, as has 
been indicated. His second break 
was no less significant. Under Hill, 
Black and Odell the government of 
the State had become centred in the 
“back room,” the inner private office 
in the Executive Chamber. Here cor- 
poration lawyers had bought legis- 
lation from party leaders in return 
for campaign contributions. Here 
had centred much that the Arm- 
strong Committee had revealed. Gov- 
ernor Hughes removed the centre of 
gravity of the state administration 
out into the “‘big room.”” Henceforth 
politicians and citizens, on an equal 
footing and in-plain sight, waited 
their turn to talk with the Governor, 
and the “side door ’’ was permanently 
closed. 

Hardly had he taken office when 
the Governor was forced to name a 
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Superintendent of Public Works. The 
position was the most important 
within his gift. It comprehended the 
expenditure of $101,000,000 for the 
new Erie Canal. Governor Hughes 
selected Ex-Senator Stevens, who 
had conducted the gas investigation. 
Stevens was a millionaire, who had 
owned street railroads and banks and 
was used to dealing with big things. 
Of his fitness there could be no ques- 
tion. His record in the State Senate 
had been clean and honorable. But 
he had been retired to private life, 
because of a factional fight with the 
Wadsworths, the Republican over- 
lords of western New York. 

“We are against him and we are 
the regular organization,’ protested 
the Wadsworths. 

“I’m sorry, for he is efficient and I 
shall name him,”’ replied the Gover- 
nor. To Stevens himself he said: 

“‘T desire you to see to it that your 
department is not used to strengthen 
the enemies of my policies, but I do 
not wish you to attempt to erect a 
Hughes machine.’ Such was the 
political policy of the Governor at 
the outset. 

Of a piece with all the rest was 
Governor Hughes’s first message to 
the Legislature. All over the State 
there was cry against public service 
corporations. In New York City 
transit conditions had become intol- 
erable. Yet the State maintained a 
Railroad Commission and paid five 
politicians $8,000 apiece annually to 
“regulate” these corporations. An 
ex-chairman of the Republican State 
Committee and the most powerful 
single county leader in the State were 
among its members. It was the - 
fortified centre of political patronage 
and to the public it stood for the 
alliance of the politician and the 
corporation against them. In his 
first message Governor Hughes recom- 
mended its abolition, together with 
that of various kindred commissions. 
When this recommendation was made, 
politicians turned pale at a step so 
revolutionary. In its place, the Gov- 
ernor recommended two real public 
service commissions. 
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A few weeks later came the demand 
for the removal of Otto Kelsey, 
Superintendent of Insurance, who 
had retained as his subordinates that 
ancient régime under whom the 
scandals of the insurance world had 
been possible. Even friends warned 
Governor Hughes that such a step 
meant the possible, even probable, 
defeat of all his policies. Every rea- 
son based on expediency was quoted 
against so radical a step, antago- 
nizing so many powerful politicians. 

‘But he is incompetent,” retorted 
Hughes. A few days later he sum- 
moned Kelsey and personally exam- 
ined him. Never has Albany seen 
so merciless and destructive a cross- 
examination. It lasted a little over 
an hour; when it was ended a whole 
State knew Kelsey to be incom- 
petent. 

“T wasn’t there to see the black 
cap adjusted, but I saw the drop fall,”’ 
said one politician grimly, and no one 
present failed to recognize that there 
had been a judicial execution. 

In the meantime a Legislature, and 
particularly a Senate, loyal to past 
traditions, hateful of all that Hughes 
represented, had declared war. For 
months it had refused to accept any 
part of the Governor’s programme. 
When Kelsey’s removal was asked 
it seized upon this issue and added 
open hostility to secret defiance and 
retained Kelsey. It was then that 
Governor Hughes took the field. 

“In case of difficulty I shall ap- 
peal to the people directly,”’ he had 
said in January. In April he began 
his “appeals.” Like his campaign 
speeches, however, these addresses 
utterly lacked denunciation and pas- 
sion; they were in: fact legal briefs 
and as such were objects of ridicule 
among his enemies. 

“T am attorney for the people,” 
was Governor Hughes’s calm retort. 
The period of defiance, moreover, 
was brief. Of a sudden the response 
of the people was heard in the land. 
At its first sound the politicians ca- 
pitulated, the ‘‘Old Guard” abdicated 
and the Hughes programme was in- 
dorsed by a panic-stricken Republican 


State Committee. Governor Hughes 
had set out to destroy the boss, he 
had ended by reinstating the voter. 
He had made war upon the bosses 
and they had understood, but so had 
the people. 

Looking back over eight months of 
Governor Hughes’s administration, 
from this vantage point, the com- 
plete continuity and unity is now 
apparent. It has been the logical 
consequence of the revelations of the 
Armstrong Committee. Moreover, it 
has come about logically. With pa- 
tronage-made machines, with bosses 
and with the traditional methods, the 
Governor has had no traffic. His 
power of appointment, his right of 
veto have not been bargain-counter 
remnants at political sales. He has 
trafficked neither in appointment nor 
legislation. 

The whole thing has been worked 
out with the exactness of a mathe- 
matical problem. In its demonstration 
there has been employed the care one 
might find at a clinic. It has been 
done without. the slightest dramatic 
appeal; it has lacked features of ap- 
plied personality, but it has succeeded, 
succeeded amazingly. Moreover, with 
success has come no qualifying debt. 
In the moment of victory the Gov- 
ernor is more isolated than during 
the actual conflict. He had insisted 
upon a proper regulation of corpora- 
tions, yet, when a careless Legislature, 
yielding to popular agitation, passed 
a two-cent-per-mile railroad rate bill, 
without previous examination of con- 
ditions and on insufficient evidence, 
Governor Hughes wrote a veto mes- 
sage that had national currency. 
To his protest against the disregard 
of the common law by corporations 
and politicians he now added his 
emphatic veto to the employment of 
Lynch law by the people. 

Again, when newspapers sought to 
influence him to sign a measure they 
favored for personal reasons, he said, 
in vetoing it: 

‘I have shown the politicians they 
do not control me; now I purpose 
showing the newspapers they cannot 
shape my actions.” 
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In the face of his great achieve- 
ments there is an obvious tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the personality 
of Governor Hughes. Yet the limi- 
tations of the Governor are obvious 
and must command the attention of 
those who seek to urge his further 
promotion. At Albany he has made 
history, not friends or followers, His 
coldness has become a local pro- 
verb. He has dealt in abstract moral- 
ity rather than concrete humanity. 
“Things are either right or wrong,” 
he said in a recent address, and the 
very triteness of this comment re- 
veals the fundamental viewpoint of 
the man. His devotion to public 
welfare has been tireless and unselfish, 
yet it has been marked by a rigidity 
that has had elements of brusqueness 
and harshness. His best friends have 
not hesitated to declare that he has 
not infrequently sacrificed them to 
some insignificant or imaginary con- 
sideration. Alone, moreover, among 
those who have achieved prominence 


in public life in recent years, Governor 
Hughes stands without a close friend 
or follower, whose loyalty is based 
upon sentiment rather than selfish 
interest. Such is the unique feature 
of the Hughes personality. 

“After our candidate has spoken, 
he will shake hands with you, and I 
think you will find that he really 
is human,” said a Steuben County 
farmer in introducing the Governor 
to a rural audience during the last 
campaign. In the question that this 
novel explanation sought to answer 
lies a surprisingly exact glimpse of 
the man Hughes—a glimpse which 
suggests the comparison with the un- 
bending and uncompromising Round- 
head of another century rather than a 
contemporary candidate on the stump. 
Moreover, quite as completely and in 
much the samespiritasthe Roundhead 
shattered the tradition of the ‘“‘divine 
right of kings,’’ Charles E. Hughes 
has annihilated the modern supersti- 
tion of the “divine right of bosses.”’ 


A LAY SERMON TO YOUNG 
AMERICANS 


By CHARLES E. HUGHES 


An address to members of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York, de- 
livered during the campaign that resulted in the speaker’s election to the governorship, 
and revised by Mr. Hughes for publication in this magazine.—The Editors. 


BJ E have been accused 

Fi at times, rather 

thoughtlessly, of 

having money as 

our god. It has 

been said, that 

the American peo- 

ple are affected 

with money madness. I think it 
is a thoughtless observation. While 
doubtless all desire a fair share of the 
comforts of life, even of the luxuries 
of life; while all desire to maintain a 
high standard of living and to obtain 
those things which go to make life 
easy and free from petty annoyances, 


some there are, no doubt — many 
in numbers, though I believe rela- 
tively a small class—who want money, 
who want to accumulate, who want it 
for its own sake.: 

But I think in the ordinary case 
young America wants an opportunity 
for expressing its individuality and of 
receiving some recognition of indi- 
vidual achievement; and the young 
man takes a line that seems to be open 
to him, and does the best he can with 
his talents—more desirous, - really, 
of showing what he can do and get- 
ting credit for it, than of amassing a 
fortune. 
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While so much of our activity is 
along lines of business, where, with 
our great opportunities, special talent 
is liberally rewarded undoubtedly rich 
returns come to many, and undoubt- 
edly with these rich returns many of 
the more honorable ambitions of early 
youth are forgotten and ideals be- 
come corrupt. 

But there is one thing more impor- 
tant than anything else, and that is 
that within there should be a citadel 
which none can assail, a fortress that 
cannot be carried by assault, that is 
proof against any kind of attack; and 
that is the citadel of self-respect. 

The secret is within, not in exter- 
nal conditions. A man has to live 
with himself, and he should see to it 
that he is always in good company. 
Whether his lot is prosperous, whether 
his talents are such as to win certain 
kinds of success, or whether he has 
opportunities which come to some 
and are denied to others, if that citadel 
remains impregnable, he is a man and 
a successful man, and he is a happy 
man. Without this he is somebody 
else’s man. 

I don’t mean this in a narrow sense. 
We live in an interesting world. Let 
us take part in these interests. Let us 
be many-sided. Do not let us contract 
ourselves into some narrow, little 
sphere in which we happen to be 
placed, and refuse to come out and 
get into contact with the varied inter- 
ests of the world. 

It is a beautiful world, too—beauti- 
ful in nature, beautiful in the works 
of the imagination, beautiful in the 
works of art, beautiful on every side. 
Let us enjoy it to the full. Let us not 
be restricted by arbitrary rules. Let 
us be restricted only by the highest 
dignity of the enlightened conscience, 
and by the determination to make the 
most of life. Notin any narrow sense: 
let us make our lives broadly. useful. 

But, after all, what does it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? Does a lawyer at 
the bar think of the fee, and is he will- 
ing to practise deceit and chicanery 
to make money? Does the employer 
think of the return that is coming to 


him, and try to squeeze the last bit of 
work out of his men and get the great- 
est margin of profit for himself? Does 
the employee or the clerk or any one 
in a close advisory capacity make 
himself a tool and a slave ready to 
do the bidding of greed? 

And we want faith. I have never 
yet heard a sermon on faith that 
seemed to me to approximate the de- 
mand of that subject. I don’t know 
that it is a possibility for any man to 
rise to a true conception of the impor- 
tance of faith. We want faith in our- 
selves. You know what a splendid 
glow a man has when, if he is trained 
to physical exertion, he enters into 
some physical contest to which he is 
adequate. What a splendid feeling 
follows the exercise of his faculties. 

A great many of you know what a 
delight is mental work—hard, strain- 
ing mental work. A great many of 
you know the great delight of serving 
some master of your thought. But 
we must have faith in ourselves to 
achieve victory along any line—phy- 
sical, intellectual or moral. 

Let a man take pride in his achieve- 
ments of virtue. Let him take satis- 
faction in his moral conquests. Let 
him have faith that he can do it, and 
that is half the battle. 

And we want faith in our fellow- 
men. Do not let us look on life cyn- 
ically. Do not let us hold ourselves 
aloof and look askance on the efforts 
of our brethren. Let us feel that 
we are working good in this world. 

No, don’t let us look askance at 
life and retire within ourselves and 
achieve a little personal success as 
though it meant anything. No mat- 
ter how much money you have, 
or how much fame you have, or 
how much achievement you have— 
nothing means anything unless you 
feel that you can take hold of a man’s 
hand—any man’s, if he is a man— 
and have him know that you are a 
real good fellow. 

And we want faith in God. We 
want faith in the reign of good- 
ness. We want faith in the suprem- 
acy of the Power that makes for 
righteousness. 
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>) LE letters of Long- 
i fellowhere printed 
for the first time 
were nearly all 
written to Mr. 
Samuel Ward, the 
poet’s life-long 
friend; andas they 
cover a period beginning in 1836 and 
ending in 1843, they contain much 
interesting information about Long- 
fellow’s early experiences as an au- 
thor. They have been carefully se- 
lected from some sixty letters to 
Mr. Ward and to Mr. Charles Sumner 
and it is worthy of notice that such 
selection has been a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, because all this 
correspondence has the poet’s pecul- 
iar charm, and nearly all is valuable 
for the light it throws on the days 
when Longfellow first taught modern 
languages at Harvard University. 
Every one of these letters is wonder- 
fully neat in appearance, very clearly 
written, faultlessly spelled and punc- 
tuated, and as legible to-day as it 
was when first penned—rather re- 
markable when we learn that many 
a page was hastily dashed off during 
a few leisure moments. 

The first were written in 1836, 
when Longfellow was spending a 
year abroad, in studies preparatory 
for his work as Smith Professor of 
Modern Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a position to which he had 
been appointed because of his success 
in the same department at Bowdoin, 
his own college. 

He owed his recommendation to 
Professor George Ticknor, the first 
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Smith Professor, and hence the first 
man to give courses in modern lan- 
guages at any American college. It 
has been said that Ticknor’s resigna- 
tion was due to the fact that some of 
the college authorities thought him 
inferior to Longfellow as a teacher; 
but, however that may have been, no 
hint on the subject is found in Tick- 
nor’s correspondence with his suc- 
cessor, and the friendliest relations 
existed between them. Indeed this 
year’s study abroad had been under- 
taken by Longfellow at the suggestion 
of the older man, who consented to 
hold the professorship until Long- 
fellow should return. 

It will be remembered that as yet 
Longfellow had published little be- 
sides a few translations from the 
Spanish, an essay on the ‘‘ Moral and 
Devotional Poetry of Spain,” and 
the series of European sketches en- 
titled ““Outre Mer”; the last being 
essays based on his experiences dur- 
ing a previous three years’ sojourn 
in Europe, written in a style pleas- 
antly reminiscent of Irving’s ‘‘Sketch 
Book.” He was, besides, the author 
of several text-books and grammars, 
prepared for the use of his classes at 
Bowdoin College; but, although re- 
garded as a man of much promise, he 
had not yet made any great stir in 
the literary world. 

The year 1835-1836 he_ spent 
mainly in Germany, improving his 
knowledge of the language and liter- 
ature of that country. In November, 
1835, he suffered a terrible loss in the 
death of his beautiful young wife, 
and soon afterwards withdrew in 
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great sorrow to Heidelberg, where he 
plunged more deeply than ever into 
serious study. Of all the authors whose 
works he then read, Jean Paul Rich- 
ter interested him most keenly, and 
Longfellow’s romance, ‘‘Hyperion,”’ 
clearly shows the influence of Richter 
over his mind. In fact, the following 
letter to Samuel Ward, with its strik- 
ing description of the famous German, 
was afterwards elaborated by Long- 
fellow into part of the thirtieth chap- 
ter of his novel. 


HEIDELBERG, April 3, 1836. 
My Dear Sir, 


Yours of March 26 did not reach me 
until last evening; which is the reason that 
you have not a more speedy reply. I am 
indeed very sorry to hear of your serious 
misfortune; but you have left me a little 
in doubt how far I am to condole with you. 
What you say of ‘‘the amputation crisis” 
is somewhat in the Jean Paul vein; and I 
have not yet made up my mind whether 
you have lost your leg or not. I trust, 
however, that you have been rescued from 
so great a misfortune as this would-be. 
Could I for a moment imagine otherwise, 
l should not allow myself to speak so 
lightly on the subject. But as you are 
doubtless fast recovering—and I hope, ere 
this reaches you, quite recovered—you 
will perhaps be amused to see into what 
a perplexity you threw me by a Jean- 
Paulism. 

I hope you have at least good weather 
to cheer you in your confinement. If 
you were here, you would probably die— 
unless your heart carries an umbrella— 
or has an oil-cloth hatcase for its pericar- 
dium (there’s one for you, Sir, to pay 
you for yours of the 26th March)—for it 
has been raining ever since you left us, 
winding up this morning with a furious 
snow-storm. At this present moment the 
sunshine is breaking through the mist. 
More in my next. 

Yesterday between ten and eleven I had 
a distant street view of your friend the 
Baron of Schwatzingen. He was passing 
down the Haspelgasse—all clad in green 
from top to toe—and looked like a large 
cucumber. By his side crept a little man 
in black, without form, and void—repre- 
senting a bug on the said cucumber. 
Whereupon I made this polymeter: “*W ell 
art thou long, and green, and fair to see— 
and like thy fellow cucumbers art nourish- 
ed by the vine.” 

You will perceive that I have been 
reading the Flegeljahre since you left us. 
I am delighted with Richter’s magnificent 
and gorgeous imagination, which makes 
his descriptions of nature like Claude Lor- 
raine’s sunset landscapes. What exqui- 


site beauty and lavish prodigality of 
figurative language! His wit does not 
please me so much; for though perhaps as 
spontaneous as his poetic imagery and 
expression—it is by no means so unrivalled. 
Strange that a man, whose soul was so 
overflowing with poetry, should wear a 
yellow nankeen frock-coat, and get maud- 
lin on beer! His life of Quintus Fixlein 
has been translated into English. I doubt, 
however, whether his works would please 
the English public, in general. He is too 
gigantic and misty. Reading his writings 
is like climbing in merry company up a 
steep hill to see the sun rise;—half the 
time you are in mist and vapor—and the 
trees swim around you like shadowy spec- 
tres—and then arises the sweet and mani- 
fold fragrance of flowers—and the birds 
sing in the air—and a glorious burst of 
sunshine darts athwart the vapory land- 
scape—and you are revelling, like the 
lark, in the freshness of morning when 
some merry fellow at your elbow makes a 
bad pun—or offers you a piece of Bologna 
sausage. Is it not so? 

My whisper about a fall from a carriage 
was unfortunately prophetic. I hope you 
will look upon some other things I said 
as possibly, and if so, fortunately prophetic. 
I refer to your getting married. It is a 
shame that a young man of your feelings 
should suffer them to run to waste. Ex- 
cuse my frankness. Laugh, if you will, at 
my simplicity—but by all that is pure and 
lovely and of good report—think of these 
things. 

A letter from Ticknor has just been 
put into my hands, and has snapped short 
my good advice. —Listen:—hear what he 
says of you. ‘‘Has young Ward of N. Y. 
been in Heidelberg, and if so how long did 
he stay and what did he do there? He 
was with us in Dresden about two months 
ago, and left us very anxious to hear good 
things of him because he is capable of 
doing so much!” There’s a sugar-plum 
for you. 

Half-past twelve o’clock. I see from 
my window a tremendous storm coming 
along the Manheim road. Mercy on us! 

Farewell. I hope you will soon be able 
to write me in your own hand, to say 
that you are well. Excuse the nonsense 
of this letter, and for your sentiments of 
friendship and regard receive mine in 
return. 

Truly yours, &c, &c., 
W. LoNGFELLow. 


On June 23, 1836, he wrote to Mr. 
Ward from Heidelberg: 


I hope this letter will reach you before 
you leave Paris, otherwise you will go on 
your way wondering at my silence. I 
should have written you sooner, but have 
been sometime absent on a Tour down the 
Rhine and through the Baths of Ems, 
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Langen-Schwalbach, Wiesbaden, &c. On 
my return two days ago I found your letter 
waiting for me regret to hear you have 
had a relapse. Take better care of your- 
self, I pray you, or one of those legs, which 
have figured so extensively at the various 
courts of Europe, may figure no more 
anywhere 

I shall soon hove the pleasure of seeing 
you again, for I intend to be in Paris about 
the close of August, and shall sail for New 
York either in Sentember, or at the latest 
in October I shall leave Heidelberg in 
a few days for Munich—the Tyrol and 
Switzerland. Why can’t you return and 
make this journey with me? Will vou? 
I have written to George Greene, to meet 
me in Milan 

Excuse my laconic epistle in answei to 
your long one. I am busy, and have 
several letters to write before I can leave 
town. A pleasant voyage to you. 

Very truly your friend, 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


P.S. By the way, who do you think 
has made his appearance here from New 
York ?—No a personage than young 
Zimmern, ‘‘son of the Brothers Zimmern 
& Co.’’—as he himself once said. He says 
he did not like New York and the people 
in New York did not like him. So here 
he is once more. 


less 


The trip through Switzerland men- 


tioned in the above letter furnished 
Longfellow with a background for 
‘“Hyperion,”’ and the experiences of 
the hero in that story, Paul Fleming, 
must be regarded as the poet’s own. 
But in the book the hero, after long 
mourning his young wife, courts a 
girl who finally refuses him; while 
Longfellow married Miss Appleton, 
whose portrait, as it were, he had 
sketched in ‘‘Hyperion.” Longfel- 
low’s correspondence, however, con- 
tains hints that his first proposal 
met with rejection; so even in this 
respect the novel may be taken as 
autobiographical. 

The letter that follows was written 
after Longfellow had settled down to 
his duties at Harvard. It was penned 
in the Craigie House, that fine old 
mansion which had once been Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, and which 
came into Longfellow’s possession 
not long after his second marriage. 
The criticism on Carlyle shows the 
poet’s keen discernment. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 30, 1838. 
My DEAR Warp: 
On returning from Nahant, I hear that 


MONTiILY 


you have been in Boston, pushing through, 
as if it were an inconsiderable village not 
set down in the guide-books, and where 
you had no friends. I am sorry not to 
have seen you. That affair of the news- 
paper must be very thoroughly discussed 
and arranged before we begin.* I fear 
that this library of Mr. Astor will so occupy 
Mr. Cogswell as entirely. to remove him 
from journalizing. Moreover, Sparks ¢ takes 
the matter very coldly—says he cannot 
write much; does not wish to be a Proprie- 
tor, and fifty more conceits equally pleas- 
ant. You readily understand, therefore, 
that we have to begin anew, as it were; 
and must necessarily meet and reconsider 
the whole matter. When and where shall 
this be? To-morrow I depart for Portland, 
where I shall remain till the twentieth of 
August, or thereabout, and after that date 
hold myself in readiness to meet you in 
Newport, or Cambridge, or Boston. 

On Bowditch there is yet nothing to be 
had, worth having. Nothing has been 
published but the Eulogies of Young and 
White. The other matters which you 
mention have not yet dawned upon the 
world. Therefore, I can think of no better 
plan, than that suggested in my letter 
from Nahant—namely, a pilgrimage to the 
library of the great translator, who is now 
translated (Sartor Resartus). 

That reminds me of Carlyle. Ticknor 
heard him lecture in London. Thought 
him only so-so-tsh. Another friend now in 
London has also heard him and writes: 
“‘T have heard Carlvle lecture. He is the 
Zerah Colburn of thought—dealing with 
the square-roots of ideas, and giving you 
any power you ask, in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellanies” are just pub- 
lished. Commend the perusual of the chap- 
ter on Voltaire to Dr. Francis. One thing 
I much like in this writer, which is his uni- 
versal benevolence—the spirit of love, in 
which he sees all men and all things. And 
one thing I much dislike, which is the way 
he has of ducking under at the flash of 
every sharp-shooting inquiry. He does 
not come very boldly up to the encounter of 
difficult problems; but passes on saying; 
“Herein doubtless lies much significance; 


* Joseph Greene Cogswell and George Bancroft the 
historian had been obliged to give up their famous 
school at Round Hill, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
shortly before this time, owing to the failure of some 
of the parents, to pay the term bills of their sons. 
Hence the elder Samuel Ward bought an interest in 
a periodical, the New York Quarterly Resiew, with 
the idea of providing an opening for the talents of 
his friend Cogswell, as well as for those of his son, 
the Samuel Ward of this correspondence. The 
latter was a young man of brilliant promise, and had 
already written a review of Euler’s works, and of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. One of 
the first essays of his sister—now Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe—appeared in this quarterly and attracted 
favorable notice. As Mr. Cogswell soon became 
librarian of the Astor Library, and Mr. Samuel 
Ward entered on a business career, the project was 
abandoned. 

t Jared Sparks, author of the ‘‘ Life of Washing- 
ton,’’ and President of Harvard College. 
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and more than most men will be likely to 
see at a ylance,’”’ or some such phrase; 
which leaves the reader to infer, that he 
might say a great deal if he wanted. 

This is a dissertation—and therefore, 
“though doubtless significant of 
much.’ Allow me to bore you with an- 
other instrument, and after the following 
fashion. Do you know any young French- 
man, who speaketh his native tongue pleas- 
antly, and is a gentleman, and would be 
disposed to come to our College, and give 
three days in the week to instruction, re- 
maining sole master of the other four 
salary only $500 a year? The salary is 
certainly sm: ui, t ut the position good: an 
excellent stand punkt. Will you do me the 
favor to think of this? 

Did you ever know such red-hot weather? 
Say to Cogswell that not a whisper of the 
Library has fallen from my lips. The 
secret was not lisped by me yup will ap- 
prize you when I go to Newport” goeth the 
child of impulse;—but he did not apprize 
me. With much regard to you all. 

Truly yours, 
LONGFELLOW. 


a bore, 


The next two letters tell about his 
life at Cambridge. The romance and 
the poetry on which he was engaged, 
when he sent the second letter, were 
“Hyperion” and the volume later 
entitled ‘‘ Voices of the Night.’”’ The 
best of these ‘‘ Voices,” the ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life,’ had been composed in July, 
1838. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
a Morning, 
Nov. 24, 1838. 

‘ Ah! my dear Sam, why did you not send 
a le tter with the books!” said I, as I looked 
into all four of the cream and molasses 
(Milch und Blut) covers of this beautiful 
Moliére! It came not five minutes ago. 
I stopped short in Book IV, Chapter VI, of 
my Romance, just where my heroine was 
going to speak ‘ ‘with a smile” (heroines 
always speak so), and have written the 
word Moliére, right in the midst of an in- 
cipient love-scene, so as to remember the 
passage hereafter. But there was no letter 
to be found; and I remember that I owe 
you one; which I commence with many 
thanks for your kindness in getting me the 
book, and acknowledging the obligation, 
to be paid when I see you in New York in 
January; as I intend to have that pleasure. 

Jan. 5, 1839. This was written more 
than a month ago, as you perceive by the 
date. I wanted to tell you what I was 
busy about;—and then I thought I had 
better keep my secret, as I have not told 
it to any friend here. I hate to say what I 
am doing. With some authors, as with 
money-diggers, when a word is spoken the 
charm is broken, and the treasure sinks. 
I hope it will not be so in this case; though 
it has often happened to me before. 
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I was delighted to see Cogswell, though 
I had only a glimpse of him. He rode out 
from Boston one bitter cold morning, and 
found me in bed. My hours are abomi- 
nable. Two bad habits I must break,— 
smoking and late hours. Pray teach me 
how to doit. Matrimony might cure one 

which one would depend upon circum- 
stances. Are you still a ‘‘ Peep-o’-day” 
boy? Do you work in the morning and 
go to bed at sun set? I wish I had your 
temperament. My heart and head are 
both heavy: and sleep my great consoler. 

Cogswell told me he had some leaves 
of your book; and had not time to say 
more. I wished much to see them; but 
did not know about it, till just as he was 
starting. Have you finished, or is only 
half of the heavy task completed? 1] 
devote what leisure I get from College 
jagging to my Romance, and between the 
Acts, sing Psalms, one of which perhaps 
you have seen. There are some others 
coming soon. My poetry, however, is 
written seldom; the Muse being to me a 
chaste wife, not a Messalina, to be de- 
bauched in the public street. Your idea 
of mental crystallization is fine. 

The Newspaper-project has sunk down 
to the bottom of Time. I shall never dive 
for it again, that is certain. I must write 
for some paper, where the remuneration 
will be certain, and not small; as my-.neces- 
sities point that way. This Cambridge is 
the dearest nest in the world. There 
never was anything like it. It is a den 
of thieves. So that I am forced to look 
for secure returns, and be thankful for 
them. With kind regards to all your 
family, including Mr. ¢ ‘ogswell, who I think 
reached New York safely, truly yours, 


H. W. L. 


Longfellow’s salary when he first 
taught at Harvard was $500 a year, 
and’ the prices in Cambridge stores 
were then, as now, high. Moreover, 
there were no electric cars running to 
Boston, but only an occasional omni- 
bus—not the most comfortable sort 
of conveyance in bad weather. The 
poet’s time was then very much taken 
up, as the next letter shows. 


My pEAR Warp: 

Think not it is without many self-re- 
proaches that I have so long neglected to 
write you. Many a correspondent, like 
many a lover, is “silent when feeling 
most.’’ As often as I have sat down to 
write you, some importunate care, or 
uninvited pleasure, has taken the pen 
from my hand, and said, with the air of 
a master, ‘‘The hour is mine.” There- 
fore do not feel hurt, nor blame one who 
already blames himself enough 

Boston is quite gay just now. They 
have got up a set of Assemblies; or Papan- 
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tis, as they call them from the name of 
the Dancing master. Cogswell saw No. 1 
and from this you can judge of all. The 
last new book is Mr. Dwight’s translations 
from Goethe and Schiller; which are too 
numerous and not literal enough. It is 
the third volume of the ‘‘Series of Foreign 
Literature” edited by Mr. Ripley. Men- 
zel’s ‘‘History of German Literature,” trans- 
lated by Felton, comes next. Sometime 
afterwards, a life of Jean Paul, with 
Specimens, by me, if I cannot get rid of 
the task. I believe I told you of this. I 
am sorry I made the engagement. I am 
very curious to see your handiwork. When 
will it be published? You will show it to 
me when I come to New York—which will 
probably be between the fifteenth and 
twentieth of this month. 
Vale. Yours very truly, 
LONGFELLOW. 


P.S. As to the Miner’s Journal I will 
make one more effort, if you still persist in 
saying the thing is to be found in the 
Boston Athenxum. 


A few lines from one of Longfellow’s 
letters, written while visiting Wash- 
ington that winter, contain some keen 
comments. 


What shall I say of Washington after 
one day’s experience? It looks like the 
Court of King Loafer. I never yet beheld 
anything which so _ strongly indicated 
equality of condition, as the appearance 
of this place. For instance, here is the 
palace of a foreign minister, where I 
called yesterday. [The original letter con- 
tains a sketch. 

I have already heard Preston and 
Benton in the Senate. To judge from 
this short specimen, the latter is much 
more of an orator than the former; though 
perhaps the occasion was not great enough. 
Thompson I have also heard in the House; 
and could not help thinking how respecta- 
ble Silence is! 


A few months afterwards he paid a 
visit to Portland, and writes to Ward: 


I am going this afternoon to Brunswick, 
where so many laborious, happy years 
glided away, and taught me to be tired 
of solitude. Yet then I was not so truly 
alone as now. Would I go back? No. 

My brother told me yesterday that some 

aragraphs had appeared in some New 
fork paper saying I stole the idea of the 
“Midnight Mass” from Tennyson. Absurd. 
I did not even know that he had written 
a piece on this subject. 

Has anything new turned up since I 
left you? Don’t fail to hear Emerson’s 
lectures. The difference between him 
and most other lecturers is this: From 
Emerson you go away and remember 
nothing, save that you have been much 
delighted, you have had a pleasant dream 


in which angelic voices spake. From most 
other lecturers you go away and remember 
nothing, save that you have been lamen- 
tably bored, you have had the nightmare, 
and have heard her colt neigh. This is 
a true account; you shall yourself be 
judge. 

My ink does not run smoothly to-day. 
Grim-visaged Winter has laid his hand 
upon the heart of the inkstand, and curdled 
the black blood in its veins. Quills, like- 
wise, split away, and I, who am as much 
a descendant of the Inkers (Incas) as 
Garcilasso ever was, resent the insult with 
many a half-suppressed, half-uttered impre- 
cation, which will never reach your ears. 


Puns similar to the one given above 
occur frequently in this correspond- 
ence, although no traces of humor are 
to be found in Longfellow’s poems, 
because he held always to the belief 
that poetry must be essentiallyserious. 
An excerpt from another letter of 
1840 gives a charming glimpse of the 
poet’s life in Cambridge 


. It is a rainy Sunday. I am 
writing on the small round table near the 
window. Behind me sits Charles Sumner, 
reading the ‘‘Sketch Book,” and exclaim- 
ing ‘‘l wish I knew Irving! How shall! I 
get acquainted with him’” I reply, ‘‘ By 
means of Sam Ward.” Then he asks, 
‘“When is Ward coming here?” I ask the 
same question. Let the answer come soon 

—and you with it, old gentleman. Sumner 
is bivouacking with me for a day or two. 
Another exclamation from him, ‘‘What a 
beautiful writer Irving is!’’—Felton is also 
sitting by the stove, reading an article 
on Greece in the Democratic Review. 
What would I not give if I could now hear 
the tramp of your boots on the stairs, and 
your inspiriting v oice singing, ‘‘Was Kommt 
doch von der Hohe? The truth is, you 
must come here for a few days. We have 
been separated too long; and though passage 
of letters—though the mail keeps the 
grass from growing on the road between 
us, yet the railroad of speech would do it 
more effectually. I shall return the visit 
with interest this winter. 

Shall you lecture this winter? I shall 
not. I have refused all invitations to that 
effect—three in number. I mean to hold 
my vacation sacred, and free from ordinary 
cares. They are my reconciliations with 
the world, after long seclusion. The 
next one I hope to enjoy much; and partly 
in your society, though that horrible win- 
ter passage on the sound terrifies me 
in advance. Kindest regards to your wife. 

Most truly yours, 
H. W. L 


The vacation of which he here 
speaks is evidently the long winter 
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recess which formerly separated the 
terms at Harvard, its purpose having 
been originally to allow the students 
an opportunity to earn money by 
teaching school in the country. 

Another letter, written by Longfel- 
low in 1840, is interesting on account 
of the references to his early work; 
work which his friend Ward helped 
him to have published. A few lines 
will be all that there is space to quote 
here. 


Lacon; or Many Things in Few Words. 

Hold fast the ‘‘ Luck of Edenhall” until 
I see you. 

Give Clarke the Skeleton * for $25. 

Champion is a better word than Warrior, 
because it is Saxon, and northern. The 


old Danish warriors were called Kaemper ; 


Cempa is the Saxon. 


Your objection about was and were, is 
not, I think, well-founded. I think I 
can persuade you that the verse is well 
as it stands. Let it pass; and if you 
persuade me I am wrong, we will change 
it in the /llustrated Edition. 

I am very much pleased with Halleck’s 
commendation of the poem.* But what 
did he say against it? 

I thanked you for the French papers in 
my last, and mow thank you again. | 
like the little ones best. Have you any 
more Echoes? The heavy ones, t a not 
read. I like French fun, better than 
French wisdom. 

Where is the box of saw-dust 

I have seen Ticknor in reg: on coll ry 
He says he knows of no book worth trans- 
lating; and turns up his nose (I should like 
to see him turn it down) at Menzel’s 
History of Germany. . 

Good night, my dear. 
Yours very truly, 
H. V. L 


(To be continued) 


THE CURATES FRIEND 
E. M. FORSTER 


T is uncertain how 
4} the Faun came to 
be in Wiltshire. 
Perhaps he came 
over with the 
Roman legionaries 
to live with his 
friends in camp, 
talking to them of Lucretilis, or Gar- 
ganus, or of the slopes of Etna; they 
in the joy of their recall forgot to take 
him on board, and he wept in exile; 
but at last he found that our hills 
also understood his sorrows, and re- 
joiced when he was happy. Or, per- 
haps he came to be there because he 
had been there always. There is 
nothing particularly classical about a 
faun: it is only that the Greeks and 
Italians have ever had the sharpest 
eyes. You will find him in the ‘‘ Tem- 
pest ” and the “‘ Benedicite;’’ and any 
country which has beech clumps and 
sloping grass and very clear streams 
may reasonably produce him. 

How I came to see him is a more 
difficult question. For to see him 


*“ The Skeleton in Armor.” 














there is required a certain quality, for 
which truthfulness is too cold a name 
and animal spirits too coarse a one, 
and he alone knows how this quality 
came to be inme. No man has the 
right to call himself a fool, but I may 
say that I then presented the perfect 
semblance of one. I was facetious 
without humor and serious without 
conviction. Every Sunday I would 
speak to my rural parishioners about 
the other world in the tone of one who 
has been behind the scenes, or I would 
explain to them the errors of the 
Pelagians, or I would warn them 
against hurrying from one dissipation 
to another. Every Tuesday I gave 
what I called “straight talks to 
my iads’’—talks which led straight 
past anything awkward. And every 
Thursday I addressed the Mothers’ 
Union on the duties of wives or 
widows, and gave them practical hints 
on the management of a family of 
ten. 

I took myself in, and for a time I 
certainly took in Emily. I have 


+An eccentric and impecunious German, whom 
Mr. Ward had greatly befriended. 
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never known a girl attend so carefully 
tv my sermons, or laugh so heartily 
at my jokes. It is no wonder that I 
became engaged. She has made an 
excellent wife, freely correcting her 
husband’s absurdities, but allowing 
no one else to breathe a word against 
them; able to talk about the sub- 
conscious self in the drawing-room, 
and yet have an ear for the children 
crying in the nursery, or the plates 
breaking in the scullery. An excel- 
lent wife—betterthan I ever imagined. 
But she has not married me. 

Had we stopped indoors that after- 
noon, nothing would have happened. 
It was all owing to Emily’s mother, 
who insisted on our tea-ing out. 
Opposite the village, across the stream, 
was a small chalk down, crowned by a 
beech copse, and a few Roman earth- 
works. (I lectured very vividly on 
those earthworks: they have since 
proved to be Saxon.) Hither did | 
drag up a tea-basket and a heavy rug 
for Emily’s mother, while Emily and 
a little friend went on in front. The 
little friend—who has played all 
through a much less important part 
than he supposes—was a pleasant 
youth, full of intelligence and poetry, 
especially of what he called the poetry 
of earth. He longed to wrest earth’s 
secret from her, and I have seen him 
press his face passionately into the 
grass, even when he has believed him- 
self to be alone. Emily was at that 
time full of vague aspirations, and, 
though I should have preferred them 
all to centre in me, yet it seemed 
unreasonable to deny her such other 
opportunities for self-culture as the 
neighborhood provided. 

It was then my habit, on reaching 
the top of any eminence, to exclaim 
facetiously, “‘And who will stand 
on either hand and keep the bridge 
with me?” at the same moment vio- 
lently agitating my arms or casting 
my wideawake at an imaginary foe. 
Emily and the friend received my 
sally as usual, nor could I detect 
any insincerity in their mirth. Yet 
I was convinced that some one 
was present who did not think I had 
been funny, and any public speaker 


will understand my growing uneasi- 
ness. 

I was somewhat cheered by Emily’s 
mother, who puffed up exclaiming, 
“Kind Harry, to carry the things! 
What should we do without you, even 
now! Oh whata view! Can you see 
the dear Cathedral? No. Too hazy. - 
Now [’m going to sit right on the 
rug.’’ She smiled mysteriously. ‘‘The 
downs in September, you know.” 

We gave some perfunctory admira- 
tion to the landscape, which is indeed 
only beautiful to those who admire 
land, and to them perhaps the most 
beautiful in England. For here is the 
body of the great chalk spider who 
straddles over our island—whose legs 
are the south downs and the north 
downs and the Chilterns, and the tips 
of whose toes poke out at Cromer and 
Dover. He is a clean creature, who 
grows as few trees as he can, and those 
few in tidy clumps, and he loves to be 
tickled by quickly flowing streams. 
He is pimpled all over with earth- 
works, for from the beginning of time 
men have fought for the privilege of 
standing on him, and the oldest of our 
temples is built upon his back. 

But in those days I liked my coun- 
try snug and pretty, full of gentle- 
men’s residences and shady bowers 
and people who touch their hats. 
The great sombre expanses on which 
one may walk for miles and hardly 
shift a landmark or meet a genteel 
person were still intolerable to me. 
I turned away as soon as propriety 
allowed and said “And. may I now 
prepare the cup that cheers?” 

Emily’s mother replied: ‘‘ Kind 
man, to help me. I always do say 
that tea out is worth the extra effort. 
I wish we led simpler lives.” We 
agreed with her. I spread out the 
food. ‘“‘Won’t the kettle stand? Oh, 
but make it stand.”’ I did so. There 
was a little cry, faint but distinct, 
as of something in pain. 

“How silent it all is up here!”’ said 
Emily. 

I dropped a lighted match on the 
grass, and again I heard the little 
cry. 

“What is that?” I asked. 
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“T only said it was so silent,’’ said 
Emily. 

‘Silent, 
friend. 

Silent! The place was full of noises. 
If the match had fallen in a drawing- 
room it could not have been worse, 
and the loudest noise came from be- 
side Emily herself. I had exactly 
the sensation of going to a great party, 
of waiting to be announced in the 
echoing hall, where I could hear the 
voices of the guests, but could not 
yet see their faces. Ft is a nervous 
moment for a self-conscious man, 
especially if all the voices should be 
strange to him, and he has never met 
his host. 

‘““My dear Harry!” said the elderly 
lady, ‘‘never mind about that match. 
That ‘ll smoulder away and harm 
no one. Tea-ee-ee! I always say— 
and you will find Emily the same— 
that as the magic hour of five ap- 
proaches, no matter how good a lunch, 
one begins to feel a sort of 4 

Now the Faun is of the kind who 
capers upon the Neo-Attic reliefs, 
and if you do not notice his ears or see 
his tail, you take him for a man and 
are horrified. 

“Bathing!” I cried wildly. ‘Such 
a thing for our village lads, but I quite 
agree—more supervision—I blame 
myself. Goaway, bad boy, go away!” 

“What will he think of next!” 
said Emily, while the creature beside 
her stood up and beckoned to me. I 
advanced struggling and gesticulating 
with tiny steps and horrified cries, 
exorcising the apparition with my hat. 
Not otherwise had I advanced the 
day before, when Emily’s nieces 
showed me their guinea pigs. And 
by no less hearty laughter was I 
greeted now. Until the strange fin- 
gers closed upon me, I still thought 
that here was one of my parishioners 
and did not cease to exclaim, ‘‘ Let 
me go, naughty boy, let go!” And 
Emily’s mother, believing herself to 
have detected the joke, replied, ‘‘ Well 
I must confess they are naughty 
boys and reach one even on the rug: 
the downs in September, as I said 
before.” 


indeed,’’ echoed the little 


Here I caught sight of the tail, ut- 
tered a wild shriek and fled into the 
beech copse behind. 

‘“Harry would have been a born 
actor,’ said Emily’s mother as I left 
them. 

I realized that a great crisis in my 
life was approaching, and that if T 
failed in it I might permanently lose 
my self-esteem. Already in the wood, 
I was troubled by a multitude of 
voices—the voices of the hill beneath 
me, of the trees over my head, of the 
very insects in the bark of the tree. I 
could even hear the stream licking 
little pieces out of the meadows, and 
the meadows dreamily protesting. 
Above the din—which is no louder 
than the flight of a bee—rose the 
Faun’s voice saying, “Dear priest, 
be placid, be placid: why are you 
frightened?” 

“‘T am not frightened,’ said I— 
and indeed I was not. “But I am 
grieved: you have disgraced me in the 
presence of ladies.” 

‘““No one else has seen me,”’ he said, 
smiling idly. ‘‘The women have 
tight boots and the man has long hair. 
Those kinds never see. For years I 
have only spoken to children, and 
they lose sight of me as soon as they 
grow up. But you will not be able to 
lose sight of me, and until you die 
you will be my friend. Now I begin 
to make you happy: lie upon your 
back or run races, or climb trees, or 
shall I get you blackberries, or hare- 
bells, or wives——’ 

In a terrible voice I said to him, 
‘““Get thee behind me!” He got be- 
hind me. ‘Once for all,” I continued, 
“let me tell you that it is vain to 
tempt one whose happiness consists 
in giving happiness to others.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot understand you,” he said 
ruefully. “‘What is to tempt?” 

“Poor woodland creature!’’ said I, 
turning round. ‘How could you un- 
derstand? It was idle of me to chide 
you. It is not in your little nature to 
comprehend a life of self-denial. Ah! 
if only I could reach you!” 

‘You have reached him,” said the 
hill. 

“Tf only I could touch you!” 
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hill. 

‘But I will never leave you,” burst 
out the Faun. “‘I will sweep out your 
shrine for you, I will accompany you 
to the meetings of matrons. I will 
enrich you at the bazaars.”’ 

I shook my head. ‘For these 
things I care not at all. And indeed 
I was minded to reject your offer 
of service altogether. There I was 
wrong. You shall help me—you 
shall help me to make others happy.” 

‘Dear priest, what a curious life! 
People whom I have never seen— 
people who cannot see me—why 
should I make them happy?” 

‘*My poor lad—perhaps in time you 
will learn why. Now be gone: com- 
mence. On this very hill sits a young 
lady for whom I[ have a high regard. 
Commence with her. Aha! your face 
falls. I thought as much. You can- 
not do anything. Here is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter!” 

‘“‘T can make her happy,” he re- 
plied, ‘if you order me; and when I 
have done so, perhaps you will trust 
me more.”’ 

Emily’s mother had started home, 
but Emily and the little friend still 
sat beside the tea things—she in: her 
white piqué dress and biscuit straw, 
he in his rough but well cut summer 
suit. The great pagan figure of 
the Faun towered insolently above 
them. 

The friend was saying, “‘And have 
you never felt the appalling loneliness 
of a crowd?” 

‘‘All that,” replied Emily, “have I 
felt, and very much more——” 

Then the faun laid his hands upon 
them. They, who had only intended 
a little cultured flirtation, resisted him 
as long as they could, but were gradu- 
ally urged into each other’s arms, and 
embraced with passion. 

‘“‘Miscreant!”’ I shouted, bursting 

from the wood. ‘‘ You have betrayed 
me.” . 
““T know it: I care not,” cried the 
little friend. ‘Stand aside. You are 
in the presence of that which you do 
not understand. In the great solitude 
we have found ourselves at last.”’ 


You have touched him,” said the 
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“Remove your accursed hands! 
I shrieked to the Faun. 

He obeyed and the little friend con- 
tinued more calmly: ‘“‘It is idle to 
chide. What should you know, poor 
clerical creature, of the mystery of 
love, of the eternal man and the eter- 
nal woman, of the self-effectuation of 
a soul?”’ 

“That is true,” said Emily angrily. 
“Harry, you would never have made 
me happy. I shall treat you as a 
friend, but how could I give myself 
to a man who makes such silly jokes? 
When you played the buffoon at tea, 
your hour was sealed. I must be 
treated seriously: I must see infini- 
ties broadening around me as I rise. 
You may not approve of it, but so 
I am. In the great solitude I have 
found myself at last.” 


‘Wretched girl!” I cried. ‘Great 


solitude! O pair of helpless puppets 


The little friend began to lead 
Emily away, but I heard her whisper 
to him: ‘Dear, we can’t possibly 
leave the basket for Harry after this: 
and mother’s rug: do you mind hav- 
ing that in the other hand?” 

So they departed, and I flung my- 
self upon the ground with every ap- 
pearance of despair. 

“Does he cry?” said the Faun. 

“He does not cry,’ answered 
the hill. ‘‘His eyes are as dry as 
pebbles.” 

My tormentor made me look at him. 
“‘T see happiness at the bottom of your 
heart,”’ said he. 

“T trust I have my secret springs,” 
I answered stiffly. And then I pre- 
pared a scathing denunciation, but of 
all the words I might have said, I only 
said one and it began with ‘D.” 

He gave a jovful cry, “Oh, now 
you really belong to us. To the end 
of your life you will swear when you 
are cross and laugh when you are 
happy. Now laugh!” 

There was a great silence. All na- 
ture stood waiting, while a curate 
tried to conceal his thoughts not only 
from nature but from himself. I 
thought of my injured pride, of my 
baffled unselfishness, of Emily, whom 
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I was losing through no fault of 
her own, of the little friend, who just 
then slipped beneath the heavy tea 
basket, and that decided me, and I 
laughed. 

That evening, for the first time, I 
heard the chalk downs singing to each 
other across the valleys, as they often 
do when the air is quiet and they 
have had a comfortable day. From 
my study window I could see the 
sunlit figure of the Faun, sitting before 
the beech copse as a man sits before 
his house. And as night came on I 
knew for certain that not only was he 
asleep, but that the hills and woods 
were asleep also. The stream, of 
course, never slept, any more than it 
ever freezes. Indeed, the hour of 
darkness is really the hour of water, 
which has been somewhat stifled all 
day by the great pulsings of the land. 
That is why you can feel it and hear 
it from a greater distance in the night, 
and why a bath after sundown is 
most wonderful. 

The joy of that first evening is still 
clear in my memory, in spite of all the 
happy years that have followed. I 
remember it when I ascend my pulpit 
—I havea living now—and look down 
upon the best people sitting beneath 
me pew after pew, generous and con- 
tented, upon the worse people, crowded 
in the aisles, upon the whiskered 
tenors of the choir, and the high- 


browed curates and the churchward- 
ens fingering their bags, and the super- 
cilious vergers who turn late comers 
from the door. I remember it also 
when I sit in my comfortable bach- 
elor rectory, amidst the carpet slip- 
pers that good young ladies have 
worked for me, and the oak bracelets 
that have been carved for me by 
good young men, amidst my phalanx 
of presentation teapots and my 
illuminated testimonials and all the 
other offerings of people who believe 
that I have given them a helping 
hand, and who really have helped 
me out of the mire themselves. And 
though I try to communicate that joy 
to others—as I try to communicate 
anything else that seems good—and 
though I sometimes succeed, yet I can 
tell no one exactly how it came to me. 
For if I breathed one word of that, 
my present life, so agreeable and 
profitable, would come to an end, 
my congregation would depart, and 
so should I, and instead of being an 
asset to my parish, I might find my- 
self an expense to the nation. There- 
fore in the place of the lyrical and 
rhetorical treatment, so suitable to 
the subject, so congenial to my pro- 
fession, I have been forced to use the 
unworthy medium of a narrative, 
and to delude you by declaring that 
this is a short story, suitable for read- 
ing in the train. 
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IV 


HUMOUR 


<9 HERE is a pleasant 
story of a Cam- 
bridge undergrad- 
uate finding it 

Soe x necessary tO ex- 

Paka ae lags, pound the four 
§ allegorical figures 
that crown the 
parapet of Trinity Library. They are 
the Learned Muses, as a matter of fact. 
“What are those figures, Jack?” said 
an ardent sister, labouring under the 
false feminine impression that men 
like explaining things. ‘‘Those,’’ said 
Jack, observing ,them for the first 
time in his life4‘those are Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, of course.” ‘“‘Oh! 
but there are four of them,” said the 
irrepressible fair one. ‘‘What is the 
other?” Jack, not to be dismayed, 
gave a hasty glance; and, observing 
what may be called philosophical 
instruments in the hands of the 
statue, said firmly, “‘That is Geo- 
graphy.” [t made a charming qua- 
ternion. 

I have often felt, myself, that the 
time has come to raise another figure 
to the hierarchy of Christian graces. 
Faith, Hope and Charity were suffi- 
cient in a more elementary and bar- 
barous age; but, now that the world 
has broadened somewhat, I think 
an addition to the trio is demanded. 
A man may be faithful, hopeful and 
charitable, and yet leave much to be 
desired. He may be useful, no doubt, 
with that equipment, but he may also 
be both tiresome and even absurd. 
The fourth quality that I should like 
to see raised to the highest rank 

* Copyright, 1907, by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
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among Christian graces is the Grace 
of Humour. 

I do not think that Humour has 
ever enjoyed its due repute in the 
ethical scale. The possession of it 
saves a man from priggishness; and 
the possession of faith, hope and 
charity does not. Indeed, not only 
do these three virtues not save a man 
from priggishness—they sometimes 
even plunge him in_ irreclaimable 
depths of superiority. I suppose 
that when Christianity was first 
making itself felt in the world the 
one quality needful was a deep-seated 
and enthusiastic earnestness. There 
is nothing that makes life so enjoy- 
able as being in earnest. It is not 
the light, laughter-loving, jocose peo- 
ple who have the best time in the 
world. They have a checkered ca- 
reer. They skip at times upon the 
hills of merriment, but they also 
descend gloomily at other times into 
the valleys of dreariness. But the 
man who is in earnest is generally 
neither merry nor dreary. He has 
not time to be either. The early 
Christians, engaged in leavening the 
world, had no time for levity or 
listlessness. A pioneer cannot be 
humourous. But now that the world 
is leavened and Christian principles 
are theoretically, if not practically, 
taken for granted, a new range of 
qualities comes in sight. By hu- 
mour I do not mean a taste for ir- 
responsible merriment; for, though 
humour is not a necessarily melan- 
choly thing, in this imperfect 
world the humourist sighs as often as 
he smiles. What I mean by it is a 
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keen perception of the rich incon- 
gruities and absurdities of life, its 
undue solemnity, its guileless pre- 
tentiousness. To be true humour, it 
must not be at all a cynical thing— 
as soon as it becomes cynical it loses 
all its natural grace; it is an essen- 
tially tender-hearted quality, apt to 
find excuse, ready to condone, eager 
to forgive. The professor of it can 
never be ridiculous, or heavy, or 
superior. Wit, of course, is avery small 
province of humour: wit is to humour 
what lightning is to the electric fluid— 
a vivid, bright, crackling symptom of 
it in certain conditions; but a man 
may be deeply and essentially hu- 
morous and never say a witty thing 
in his life. To be witty, one has to 
be fanciful, intellectual, deft, light- 
hearted; and the humourist need be 
none of these things. 

In religion, the absence of a due 
sense of humour has been the cause 
of some of our worst disasters. All 
rational people know that what has 
done most to depress and discount 
religion is ecclesiasticism. The spirit 
of ecclesiasticism is the spirit that 
confuses proportions, that loves what 
is unimportant, that hides great 
principles under minute rules, that 
sacrifices simplicity to complexity, 
that adores dogma, and definition, 
and labels of every kind, that substi- 
tutes the letter for the spirit. The 
greatest misfortune that can befall 
religion is that it should become 
logical, that it should evolve a rea- 
soned system from insufficient data; 
but humour abhors logic, and cannot 
pin its faith on insecure deductions. 
The heaviest burden which religion 
can have to bear is the burden of 
tradition, and humour is the deter- 
mined foe of everything that is 
conventional and traditional. The 
Pharisaical spirit loves precedent 
and authority; the humorous spirit 
loves all that is swift and shifting 
and subversive and fresh. One of the 
reasons why the orthodox heaven is 
so depressing a place is that there 
seems to be no room init for laughter; 
it is all harmony and meekness, sanc- 
tified by nothing but the gravest of 


smiles. What wonder that humanity 
is dejected at the thought of an ex- 
istence from which all possibility of 
innocent absurdity and kindly mirth 
is subtracted—the one thing which 
has persistently lightened and _be- 
guiled the earthly pilgrimage! That 
is why the death of a humorous per- 
son has so deep an added tinge of 
melancholy about it—because it is 
apt to seem indecorous to think of 
what was his most congenial and 
charming trait still finding scope for 
its exercise. We are never likely 
to be able to tolerate the thought of 
death while we continue to think of 
it as a thing which will rob humanity 
of some of its richest and most 
salient characteristics. 

Even the ghastly humour of Milton 
is a shade better than this. It will be 
remembered that he makes the arch- 
angel say to Adam that astronomy 
has been made by the Creator a com- 
plicated subject, in order that the 
bewilderment of scientific men may 
be a matter of entertainment to Him! 


He His fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to 
move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. 


Or, again, we may remember the 
harsh contortions of dry cachinna- 
tion indulged in by the rebel spirits, 
when they have succeeded in toppling 
over with their artillery the armed 
hosts of Seraphim. Milton certainly 
did not intend to subtract all humour 
from the celestial regions. The only 
pity was that he had not himself 
emerged beyond the childish stage, 
which finds its deepest amusement 
in the disasters and catastrophes of 
stately persons. 

It may be asked whether we have 
any warrant in the Gospel for the 
Christian exercise of humour. I have 
no doubt of it myself. The image of 
the children in the market-place who 
cannot get their peevish companions 
to join in games, whether merry or 
mournful, as illustrating the attitude 
of the Pharisees who blamed John the 
Baptist for asceticism and Christ for 
sociability, is a touch of real humour; 
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and the story of the importunate 
widow with the unjust judge, who 
betrayed so naively his principle of 
judicial action by saying ‘‘Though I 
fear not God, neither regard men, 
yet will I avenge this widow, lest 
by her continual coming she weary 
me,’’ must—I cannot believe other- 
wise—have been intended to provoke 
tlee hearers’ mirth. There is not, 
of course, any superabundance of 
such instances, but Christ’s reporters 
were not likely to be on the look-out 
for sayings of this type. Yet I find 
it impossible to believe that One 
who touched all the stops of the hu- 
man heart, and whose stcries are 
among the most beautiful and vivid 
things ever said in the world, can 
have exercised His unequalled power 
over human nature without allowing 
His hearers to be charmed by many 
humorous and incisive touches, as well 
as by more poetical and emotional 
images. No one has ever swayed the 
human mind in so unique a fashion 
without holding in his hand all the 
strings that move and stir the facul- 
ties of delighted apprehension; and 
of these faculties humour is one of 
the foremost. The amazing light- 
ness of Christ’s touch upon life, the 
way in which His words plumbed the 
depths of personality, make me feel 
abundantly sure that there was no 
dreary sense of overwhelming seri- 
ousness in His relations with His 
friends and disciples. Believing as 
we do that He was Perfect Man, we 
surely cannot conceive of one of the 
sweetest and most enlivening of all 
human qualities as being foreign to 
His character. 

Otherwise there is little trace of 
humour in the New Testament. St. 
Paul, one would think, would have 
had little sympathy with humourists. 
He was too much on fire, too mili- 
tant, too much possessed by the work- 
ing out of his ideas, to have the leisure 
or the inclination to take stock of 
humanity. Indeed I have some- 
times thought that if he had had 
some touch of the quality he might 
have given a different bias to the 
faith; his application of the method 


Which he had inherited from the 
Jewish school of theology, coupled 
with his own fervid rhetoric, was the 
first step, I have often thought, in 
disengaging the Christian develop- 
ment from the simplicity and emo- 
tion of the first unclouded message, 
in transferring the faith from the 
region of pure conduct and sweet tol- 
erance into a province of fierce defini- 
tion and intellectual interpretation. 
I think it was Goethe who said 
that Greek was the sheath into which 
the dagger of the human mind fit- 
ted best; and it is true that one 
finds among the Greeks the brightest 
efflorescence of the human mind. 
Who shall account for that extraor- 
dinary and fragrant flower, the flower 
of Greek culture, so perfect in curve 
and colour, in proportion and scent, 
opening so suddenly, in such a strange 
isolation, so long ago, upon the human 
stock? The Greeks had the wonder- 
ful combination of childish zest side 
by side with mature taste; xapis, as 
they called it—a perfect charm, an 
instinctive grace—was the mark of 
their spirit. And we should naturally 
expect to find in their literature the 
same sublimation of humour that we 
find in their other qualities. Unfor- 
tunately the greater number of their 
comedies are lost. Of Menander we 
have but a few tiny fragments, as it 
were, of a delectable vase; but in Ar- 
istophanes there is a delicious levity, 
an incomparable prodigality of laugh- 
ter-moving absurdities, which has 
possibly never been equalled. Side 
by side with that is the tender and 
charming irony of Plato, who is even 
more humorous, if less witty, than 
Aristophanes. But the Greeks seem 
to have been alone in their applica- 
tion of humour to literature. In the 
older world literature tended to be 
rather a serious, pensive, stately 
thing, concerned with human destiny 
and artistic beauty. One searches 
in vain for humour in the energetic 
and ardent Roman mind. Their 
very comedies were mostly adapta- 
tions from the Greek. I have never 
myself been able to discern the 
humour of Terence or Plautus to any 
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great extent. The humour of the 
latter is of a brutal and harsh kind; 
and it has always been a marvel to 
me that Luther said that the two 
books he would take to be his com- 
panions ona desert island would be 
Plautus and the Bible. Horace and 
Martial have a certain deft apprecia- 
tion of human weakness, but it is 
of the nature of smartness rather than 
of true humour—the wit of the satirist 
rather: and then the curtain falls on 
the older world. 

When humour next makes its ap- 
pearance, in France and England pre- 
eminently, we realise that we are in 
the presence of a far larger and finer 
quality ; and now we have, so to speak, 
whole bins full of liquors, of various 
brands and qualities, from the mirth- 
ful absurdities of the English, the 
pawky gravity of the Scotch, to the 
dry and sparkling beverage of the 
American. To give an_ historical 
sketch of the growth and develop- 
ment of modern humour would be 
a task that might well claim the 
energies of some literary man; it 
seems to me surprising that some 
German philosopher has not at- 
tempted a scientific classification of 
the subject. It would perhaps be 
best done by a man without apprecia- 
tion of humour, because only then 
could one hope to escape being at the 
mercy of preferences; it would have 
to be studied purely as a phenomenon, 
a symptom of the mind; and nothing 
but an overwhelming love of classifi- 
cation would carry a student past the 
sense of its unimportance. But here 
I would rather attempt not to find 
a formula or a definition for humour, 
but to discover what it is, like ar- 
gon, by eliminating other character- 
istics until the evasive quality alone 
remains. 

It lies deep in nature. The peevish 
mouth and the fallen eye of the plaice, 
the helpless rotundity of the sunfish, 
the mournful gape and rolling glance 
of the goldfish, the furious and in- 
effective mien of the barndoor fowl, 
the wild grotesqueness of the baby- 
roussa and the wart-hog, the crafty 
solemn eye of the parrot,—if such 


things as these do not testify to a 
sense of humour in the Creative 
Spirit, it is hard to account for the 
fact that in man a perception is im- 
planted which should find such sights 
pleasurably entertaining from infancy 
upwards. I suppose the root of the 
matter is that, insensibly comparing 
these facial attributes with the ex- 
pression of humanity, one credits the 
animals above described with the 
emotions which they do not neces- 
sarily feel; yet even so it is hard to 
analyse, because grotesque exaggera- 
tions of human features which are 
perfectly normal and natural seem 
calculated to move the amusement 
of humanity quite instinctively. A 
child is apt to be alarmed at first by 
what is grotesque, and, when once 
reassured, to find in it a matter of 
delight. Perhaps the mistake we 
make is to credit Creative Spirit 
with human emotions; but, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how 
complex emotions, not connected with 
any material needs and impulses, can 
be found existing in organisms, unless . 
the same emotions exist in the mind 
of their Creator. If the thrush bursts 
into song on the bare bush at evening, 
if the child smiles to see the bulging 
hairy cactus, there must be, I think, 
something joyful and smiling at the 
heart, the inmost cell of nature, loving 
beauty and laughter; indeed, beauty 
and mirth must be the natural signs 
of health and content. And then 
there strike in upon the mind two 
thoughts: Is, perhaps, the basis of 
humour a kind of selfish security? 
Does one primarily laugh at all that is 
odd, grotesque, broken, ill at ease, fan- 
tastic, because such things heighten 
the sense of one’s own health and se- 
curity? I do not mean that this is 
the flower of modern humour; but is it 
not perhaps, the root? Is not the 
basis of laughter perhaps the purely 
childish and selfish impulse to delight 
not in the sufferings of others, but in 
the sense which all distorted things 
minister to one—that one is tempora- 
rily, at least, more blest than they? 
A child does not laugh for pure hap- 
piness—when it is happiest, it is most 
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grave and solemn; but when the sense 
of its health and soundness is brought 
home to it poignantly, then it laughs 
aloud, just as it laughs at the pleasant 
pain of being tickled, because the tiny 
uneasiness throws into relief its sense 
of secure well-being. 

And the further thought—a deep 
and strange one—is this: We see 
how all mortal things have a certain 
curve or cycle of life—youth, maturity, 
age. May not that law of being run 
deeper still? We think of nature 
being ever strong, ever young, ever 
joyful; but may not the very shadow 
of sorrow and suffering in the world be 
the sign that nature too grows old and 
weary? May there have been a dim 
age, far back beyond history or fable 
or scientific record, when she, too, 
was young and light-hearted? The 
sorrows of the world are at present 
not like the sorrows of age, but the 
sorrows of maturity. There is no 
decrepitude in the world: its heart is 
restless, vivid, and hopeful yet; its 
melancholy is as the melancholy of 
youth—a melancholy deeply tinged 
with beauty; it is full of boundless 
visions and eager dreams; though it 
it is thwarted, it believes in its ulti- 
mate triumph; and the growth of 
humour in the world may be just the 
shadow of hard fact falling upon the 
generous vision, for that is where 
humour resides: youth believes glow- 
ingly that all things are possible, but 
maturity sees that to hope is not 
to execute, and acquiesces smilingly 
in the incongruity between the pro- 
gramme and the performance. 

Humour resides in the perception 
of limitation, in discerning how often 
the conventional principle is belied 
by the actual practice. The old 
world was full of youthful sense of its 
own importance; it held that all things 
were created for man—that the flower 
was designed to yield him colour and 
fragrance, that the beast of the earth 
was made to give_him food and sport. 
This philosophy was summed up in 
the .phrase that man was the measure 
of all things; but now we have learnt 
that man is but the most elaborate 
of created organisms, and that, just 
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as there was a time when man did not 
exist, so there may be a time to come 
when beings infinitely more elaborate 
may look back to man as we look 
back to trilobites—those strange crea- 
tures, like huge wood-lice, that were 
in their day the glory and crown of 
creation. Perhaps our dreams of 
supremacy and finality may be in 
reality the absurdest things in the 
world for their pomposity and preten- 
tiousness. Who can say? 

But to retrace our steps awhile. 
It seems that the essence of humour 
is a certain perception of incongruity. 
Let us take a single instance. There 
is a story of a drunken man who was 
observed to feel his way several times 
all round the railings of a London 
square, with the intention apparently 
of finding some way of gettingin. At 
last he sat down, covered his face with 
his hands and burst into tears, saying, 
with deep pathos, ‘‘I am shut in!” In 
a sense it was true: if the rest of the 
world was his prison, and the garden 
of the square represented liberty, he 
was undoubtedly incarcerated. Or, 
again, take the story of the Scotchman 
returning from a convivial occasion, 
who had jumped carefully over the 
shadows of the lamp posts, but on 
coming to the shadow of the church- 
tower ruefully took off his boots and 
stockings, and turned his trousers up, 
saying, ‘‘I’ll ha’e to wade.”’ The rea- 
son why the stories of drunken persons 
are often so indescribably humorous, 
though, no doubt, highly deplorable 
in a Christian country, is that the 
victim loses all sense of probability 
and proportion, and laments unduly 
over an altogether imaginary diff- 
culty. The appreciation of such sit1u- 
ations is in reality the same as the 
common and barbarous form of hu- 
mour, of which we have already spo- 
ken, which consists of being amused 
at the disasters which befall others. 
The stage that is but slightly removed 
from the lowest stage is the theory 
of practical jokes, the humour of 
which is the pleasure of observing the 
actions of a person in a disagreeable 
predicament which is not so serious 
as the victim supposes. And thus 
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we get to the region illustrated by the 
two stories I have told, where the 
humor lies in the observation of one 
in a predicament that appears to be 
of a tragic character, when the tragic 
element is purely imaginary. And so 
we pass into the region of intellec- 
tual humour, which may be roughly 
illustrated by such sayings as that 
of Georges Sand that nothing is 
such a restorative as rhetoric, or 
the claim advanced by a patriot 
that Shakespeare was undoubtedly a 
Scotchman, on the ground that his 
talents would justify the supposition. 
The humour of Georges Sand’s epi- 
gram depends upon the perception 
that rhetoric, which ought to be 
based upon a profound conviction, 
an overwhelming passion, an intense 
enthusiasm, is often little more than 
the abandonment: of a_ personality 
to a mood of intoxicating ebullience; 
while the humour of the Shakespeare 
story lies in a sense of the way in 
which a national predilection’ will 
over-ride all reasonable evidence. 

It will be recognised how much of 
our humour depends upon our keen 
perception of the weaknesses and im- 
perfections of other nationalities. A 
great statesman once said that if a 
Scotchman applied for a post and was 
unsuccessful, his one object became to 
secure the post for anotherScotchman; 
while if an Irishman made an unsuc- 
cessful application, his only aim was to 
prevent any other Irishman from ob- 
taining the post. That is a humorous 
way of contrasting the jealous patriot- 
ism of the Scot with the passionate 
individualism of the Celt. The curious 
factor of this species of humour is that 
we are entirely unable to recognise 
the typicality of the caricatures 
which other nations draw of ourselves. 
A German fails to recognise the Eng- 
lish idea of the German as a man who, 
after a meal of gigantic proportions 
and incredible potations, among the 
smoke of endless cigars, will discuss the 
terminology of the absolute, and burst 
into tears over a verse of poetry or a 
strain of music. Similarly the Eng- 
lishman cannot divine what is meant 
by the Englishman of the French 


stage, with his long whiskers, his stiff 
pepper-and-salt clothes, walking arm- 
in-arm with a raw-boned wife, short- 
skirted and long-toothed, with a 
bevy of short-skirted and long-toothed 
daughters walking behind. 

But if it requires a robust humourist 
to perceive the absurdity of his own 
nation, what intensity of humour is 
required for a man to see the absurdity 
of himself! To acquiesce in appear- 
ing ridiculous is the height of philoso- 
phy. We are glad enough to amuse 
other people intentionally, but how 
many men does one know who do 
not resent amusing other people un- 
intentionally? Yet if one were a 
true philanthropist, how delighted we 
ought to be to afford to others a con- 
stant feast of innocent and joyful 
contemplation. 

But the fact which emerges from all 
these considerations is the fact that we 
do not givehumour its place of due dig- 
nity in the moral and emotional scale. 
The truth is that we in England have 
fallen into a certain groove of hu- 
mour of late, the humour of paradox. 
The formula which lies at the base 
of our present output of humour is 
the formula, ‘‘ Whatever is, is wrong.”’ 
The method has been over-organized, 
and the result is that humour can be 
manufactured in unlimited quantities. 
The type of such humour is the saying 
of the humourist that he went about 
the world with one dread constantly 
hanging over him—‘ the dread of not 
being misunderstood.’ I would not 
for a moment deny the quality of such 
humour, but it grows vapid and mo- 
notonous. It is painful to observe 
the clever young man of the present 
day, instead of aiming at the expres- 
sion of things beautiful and emotional 
which he is often well equipped to 
produce, with all the charm of fresh- 
ness and indiscretion, turn aside to 
smart writing of a cynical type, be- 
cause he cannot bear to be thought 
immature. He wants tosee the effect 
of his cleverness, and the envious 
smile of the slower-witted is dearer 
to him than the secret kindling of a 
sympathetic mind. Real humour is a 
broader and a deeper thing, and it can 
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hardly be attained until a man has 
had some acquaintance with the larger 
world; and that very experience, in 
natures that are emotional rather 
than patient, often tends to extinguish 
humour because of the knowledge that 
life is really rather too sad and serious 
a business to afford amusement. The 
man who becomes a humourist is the 
man who contrives to retain a certain 
childlike zest and freshness of mind 
side by side with a large and tender 
tolerance. This state of mind is not 
one to be diligently sought after. The 
humourist nascitur non fit. One sees 
young men of irresponsible levity 
drawn into the interest of a cause or a 
profession, and we say sadly of them 
that they have lost their sense of 
humour. hey are probably both 
happier and more useful for having 
lost it. The humourist is seldom an 
apostle or a leader. But one does 
occasionally find a man of real genius 
who adds to a deep and vital serious- 
ness a delightful perception of the 
superficial absurdities of life; who is 
like a river, at once strong and si- 
lent beneath, with sunny ripples and 
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bright water-breaks upon the surface. 
Most men must be content to flow 
turbid and sullen, turning the mills of 
life or bearing its barges; others may 
dash and flicker through existence, 
like a shallow stream. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it may be said that to be a real 
humourist there must be a touch of 
hardness somewhere, a bony carapace, 
because we seldom see one of very 
strong and ardent emotions who is a 
true humourist; and this is, I suppose, 
the reason why women, as a rule, are 
so far less humourous thanmen. We 
have to pay a price for our good quali- 
ties; andthough [ had rather be strong, 
affectionate, loyal, noble-minded, than 
be the best humourist in the world, yet 
if a gift of humour be added to these 
graces you have a combination that 
is absolutely irresistible, because you 
have a perfect sense of proportion 
that never allows emotion to degener- 
ate into gush, or virtue into rigidity; 
and thus I say that humour is a kind of 
diviné and crowning grace in a charac- 
ter, because it means an artistic sense 
of proportion, a true and vital toler- 
ance, a power of infinite forgiveness. 


(To be continued) 


HUMOR 


Humor dwells with sanity and common sense and truth—BisHorp BREWSTER 


HUMOR dwells with sanity, 
Truth and common sense. 
Humor is humanity, 
Sympathy intense. 


Humor always laughs with you, 
Never at you; she 

Loves the fun that ’s sweet and true, 
And of malice free ; 


Paints the picture of the fad, 
Folly of the day, 

As it is, the good and bad, 
In a kindly way. 


There behind her smiling mien, 
In her twinkling eyes, 

Purpose true is ever seen, 
Seriousness lies. 


Hers the tender mother’s touch 
Easing all distress; 

Teaching, e’en though smiling much; 
Moulding with caress. 


JouHN KENpRIcK BANGS 





WHY IS A JOKE FUNNY? 
By GILSON GARDNER 


SS@HY is a joke funny? 
As this question 
has been flunked 
by all the bright- 
est intellects of the 
world, from Aris- 
totle down, I am 
obliged to answer 
it myself. 

It is not necessary to give the 
answers of Aristotle, Locke, Kant, 
Sidney Smith, Herbert Spencer, 
Thomas Hobbs, Lilly, Butcher, Ford, 
Traill, Schopenhauer, Guthrie, De 
Casseres, and the rest. They are 
wrong. That is generally admitted. 
No two agree. Most of them frankly 
give it up; the others have served 
only to make the subject more 
obscure. 

It might be supposed that things 
are funny simply because they are 
wrong. A joke always has to do with 
something wrong. A man_ stands 
up and tells the simple truth and he 
is not funny. He begins to deviate 
from the truth, and he is either a 
liar or a humorist. The man who 
told me that the buildings in New 
York were .so tall that it took two 
men and a boy to see to the top of 
one, was not a liar. That was a 
joke. I recognized it at once. 

It is wrong for Willie to put a tack 
on his teacher’s chair, but from time 
immemorial the results have been 
considered funny. It was wrong for 
Gargantua to steal the great bells of 
Our Lady’s Church, but it was funny. 
It was wrong for Mr. Pickwick to 
tell Mr. Snodgrass that it is the part 
of the highest political wisdom to 
shout with the largest crowd, but it 
provokes a smile. It is wrong for 
Buster Brown to be so mischievous, 
but we all laugh at him and thank 
the author. 


Are lying, mischief and crime, then, 
all funny’? Let us see. Russell Sage 
isa spendthrift. (Joke.) Russell Sage 
is a thief. (A lie.) Teacher said 
“Ouch” as he landed on the tack. 
(Funny.) Teacher said ‘‘My God” as 
he slipped from the porch and was 
impaled on the spike of an iron fence 
about the area. (Nothing very funny 
in this.) Sambo is caught stealing 
chickens. (Much humor.) Mr. Mc- 
Call is caught stealing insurance funds. 
(No joke.) Mr. Weber hits Mr. Field 
in the stomach. (Large box office 
returns.) Fitzsimmons hits Sullivan 
inthe stomach. (Hissing and curses.) 
Frank Daniels poses as Queen of the 
May. (He is_ irresistible.) Ophelia 
does a similar stunt. (It is very 
pathetic.) Bernhardt does tragedy 
with a catch in her voice. (It draws 
the tears.) Cissy Loftus does the 
catch in the voice, and draws a salary 
as a comedienne. 

It’s all very strange, is n’t it? 

There is something wrong in every- 
thing that is funny. Perhaps we 
had better nail down that proposition 
while we have it. These elementary 
propositions are very elusive. You 
think you have one, and while you 
are reaching for the tail of another 
the first one glides away. There is 
something wrong in everything that 
is funny. 

But beware of the converse of this 
proposition. There is not something 
funny in everything that is wrong. 
If there were we would all flock to 
the jails and mad-houses for a laugh. 
When the wrong is accompanied by 
pain, when the wrong or injury 
suffered is great, when the deviation 
from truth is the cause of suffering, 
the element of humor abates—ceases 
altogether. Simulated madness, the 
madness of the lunatic in the comic 
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opera or of the Mad Hatter in Alice, 
is funny. Perhaps if the human 
element, the element of sympathy, 
were eliminated from our natures, 
we would indeed find the asylums 
very diverting. 

Another place to drive a_ tack. 
The wrong of the humorous must 
be tree from any overmastering (or 
shall we say conflicting?) emotion 
like sympathy. While we are about 
it we will add fear, anger or any other 
of the strong emotions to which 
people are liable. Laughter comes 
from the mind that is free. It is the 
manifestation of intellectual abun- 
dance. Humor is the play of the 
mind; anger, hate, jealousy, love are 
its working moods. Imagine an au- 
dience at a farce interrupted by a cry 
of fire. The smiles will be almost 
literally frozen on their faces. Laugh- 
ter does not comport with fear. The 
comedian drops dead on the stage. 
Laughter is mastered by sympathy. 
The comedian wantonly kicks a small 
kitten which has wandered upon the 
stage. Laughter is mastered by an- 
ger in the audience. Yon youth in 
the front seat does not appear amused 
by the comedy; he is smitten with 
the charms of the soubrette. He 
has not the free and abundant mind 
necessary for the laugh. The lady 
sitting next to the youth is not 
laughing either; she is of the pro- 
fession and is burning with a jealous 
hate of the soubrette who has usurped 
her place. 

But eliminating sympathy and pas- 
sion, premising a mind free and 
ready for an intellectual gambol, what 
will cause it to send messages to the 
diaphragm, starting those spasmodic 
actions accompanying the creasing 
of the face and the other physical 
manifestations of a mind in a state 
of risible enjoyment? What is the 
nature of this thing called a joke? 
What are the elements of humor? 
Why does man laugh? 

We will go back and take a new 
start. To make the humorous we 
must in some way express the wrong. 
But listen to this: Two times two 
makes five! Is that a good joke? I 


am sure you are not prevented by 
fear, sympathy or anger from a full 
and just appreciation of the laugh, 
if it is there. But if that is a good 
joke, then the secret of humor is out, 
and my everlasting fortune is made, 
for there is nothing so salable in the 
literary market as real humor, and I 
can make jokes like that ad infinitum. 
Here is one equally good: Four times 
two is ten. Or try this: The shortest 
distance between two points is a 
curved line. Again: For the better 
maintenance of our standards all 
tape lines should be made of elastic, 
and our pound weights should be 
made of hydrogen. 

Silly? Yes, itseems soto me. But 
so is the ‘“‘Ode to the Purple Cow,” 
the Jabberwockie, the Willie verses, 
the Limericks, the immortalities of 
Carolyn Wells—all those manifesta- 
tions of a rich crop of modern, amus- 
ing, innocuous humor have for their 
essential and basic element the hope- 
lessly and utterly silly. The silly 
is the wrong. But not all that is 
wrong is humorous; not all that is 
silly is humorous. Little son be- 
comes silly and has to be sent off to 
bed. His silliness in not then amus- 
ing. It lacks the element of humor, 
It is silly to say that the moon is made 
of green cheese. It is equally silly 
to say of the Old Man of Tarentum 
that he gnashed his false teeth till 
he bent ’em. But the conception of 
the latter is rather funny. There 
is something here which differentiates 
it from the merely silly. The merely 
silly or the merely wrong will not 
cause laughter. The wrong mathe- 
matical statement, or merely unbe- 
lievable announcement of fact, will 
not go to the making of a joke. 
What will? 

The plain unvarnished truth is not 
humorous. I think it will not be 
necessary to stop to prove this. 
And we have just noted above how 
a plain unvarnished lack of truth is 
not funny. And yet somewhere be- 
tween absolute truth and absolute 
untruth (if the expression will be 
allowed) the humorous must _ lie. 
For in every example of that which 
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causes laughter we have noted that 
there is an element of the wrong. 
Now if I were disposed to be 
mischievous I could start in at this 
point and prove quite conclusively 
that it is wicked to laugh. Having 
seen how the humorous has to do 
always with the wrong, it would be 
necessary only to follow the lead of 
such authorities as Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, who says that “‘humor is the 
frank enjoyment of the imperfect’’; 
or of James L. Ford, who concludes 
that it “‘is founded on the deathless 
principle of seeing somebody get 
the worst of it’; or of H. D. Traill, 
“that the human mind enjoys the 
contemplation of the incongruous— 
the wrong”; or of Thomas Hobbes 
who taught that “the passion of 
laughter is nothing else but the 
sudden glory arising from some sud- 
den conception of some eminency in 
ourselves by comparison with the 
inferiority of others.” I say it would 
only be necessary to follow these 
eminent gentlemen to arrive at the 
conclusion that laughter is debasing. 
For to enjoy the wrong must be de- 
basing. To have pleasure in be- 
holding the inferiority of others—is 
this a lofty form of enjoyment? To 
rejoice in seeing somebody get the 
worst of it—is this compatible with 
Christianity? Far from it! Away 
with laughter! It is of the Devil! 
Of course it is of the Devil. Man is 
the only creature that laughs; man is 
the only creature with a knowledge of 
good and evil (right and wrong) which 
came by the temptation of the Devil 
in the Serpent’s form back in Eden’s 
garden. In eating of the fruit of 
the Tree man learned to recognize 
the wrong—and he laughed. The 
great sin, then, of the race is laughter. 
All of which is not so. Nobody be- 
lieves any such thing; therefore what 
we have said is a jest, not a lie. If 
anybody did believe that laughter is 
sinful, there would be a sect of the 
laugh-less. Its adherents would re- 
gard long-facedness as virtue, and 
every smile would be a sin. But, in 
spite of the very great wisdom of the 
gentlemen who have reached these 


conclusions, the world knows that 
they are wrong, and continues to 
think laughter natural and right. 
In which I agree, and propose to 
tell why. 

The humorous, as old Isaac Barrow 
says, “‘is the manner of speaking 
out of the simple and plain way 
(such as reason teacheth and proveth 
things by), which, by a pretty sur- 
prising uncouthness in conceit or 
expression, doth affect and amuse 
the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, 
and breeding some delight thereto.” 

Yes. The humorous is ‘out of 
the simple and plain way” of reason 
(i.e., truth). But how farout? How 
far can the errant concept travel 
from the “plain way”’ before it ceases 
to be an amusing concept, and be- 
comes inane, or just baldly mad? 
Say what these limits are, and you 
have gone far to determine the psy- 
chological elements of joke. 

At a venture I suggest similarity 
or resemblance as the tether of the 
humorous concept. The wrong idea 
must keep within hailing distance of 
the right. Similarity to the true 
must be maintained. No matter 
how artificial the similarity, so that 
there be a similarity. Not (it must 
be understood) the similarity which 
actually deceives; nor yet the simi- 
larity of things actually similar; but 
similarity of a new, unexpected and 
purely artificial sort. This is the 
limitation of the wrong which is 
funny. 

In the riddle—which, if you please, 
is a form of the humorous—the arti- 
ficiality of the tie of resemblance is 
most clearly apparent. Why is a 
stick of candy like a horse? Truly 
there is no resemblance between a 
horse and a stick of candy, but the 
accidental applicability of an arbi- 
trary combination of words—‘‘The 
more you lick it the faster it goes” 
—links the false to the true with 
sufficient tether of similarity to arouse 
the laugh. 

The pun is said to be a low, or ele- 
mental, form of humor. In the pun 
as in the riddle the tether of sound— 
mere sound—unites the right and 
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the wrong concepts. In other forms 
of literary humor it is not difficult 
to note the resemblance of wrong 
to right in the ideas presented. 
Parody exaggerates, or magnifies the 
right, or standard concept, as do the 
burlesque and farce. The enlarged 
and disproportionate concept of a 
thing familiar to the mind is recog- 
nized as wrong, and repudiated with 
a laugh. Bathos is pathos parodied. 
Mimicry is exaggeration or distortion, 
intentional or otherwise, of the famil- 
iar. The mind holds for the moment 
in its contemplation the false and the 
true, and discriminates between them. 
In irony and sarcasm the sound of the 
words is wrong, is antagonistic to 
the known meaning, the resemblance 
being present, however, in the com- 
pleteness of the language for express- 
ing the truth, except for the obvious 
lack of the negation. 

Now for our second tack: Similar- 
ity or resemblance is a constant ele- 
ment in the wrong idea conjured up 
by humor. But hold! This has a 
sinister look. A thing which is wrong, 
but which resembles the right, is a 
counterfeit. It is an imitation! A 
sham! If it deceives it is a lie. 
And back we are at the point where 
we started, to wit, that a man who 
begins to deviate from the sithple 
truth is either a liar or a humorist. 
The difference depends not upon him, 
but upon his audience. If the audi- 
ence is deceived, he isa liar; if 
amused, he is a humorist. Which re- 
calls the remark of one William 
Shakespeare, that “A jest’s pros- 
perity lies in the ear of him that 
hears; never in the tongue of him 
that makes it.” 

But let us pause and pick our way 
with care; for I perceive that we are 
coming to an obscure branching of 
the road. And, if I mistake not, it is 
at this point that all my distinguished 
predecessorsjn the analysis of humor 
have gone astray. 

We spoke, a moment ago, of the 
humorous deviation from truth as 
“‘a counterfeit.”” Let us follow the 
simile. In the course of trade, we 
will say, some one passes me a spuri- 


ous coin. Iam alive to the situation, 
and I detect it. What are my sen- 
sations in handing it back to the 
other party? Eliminating the ele- 
ment of resentment which may be 
present, it will be admitted, I think, 
that I will feel some sense of pleasure 
in my own smartness in not being 
fooled. I have detected the fraud, 
discriminated between the true and 
the false token of value, and rejoice 
that my financial integrity has not 
been impaired. 

Now apply the simile to the hu- 
morous presentation. A false con- 
cept is called before the mind—false, 
but ingeniously fashioned to resemble 
the truth which it pretends to be— 
and the mind, being alert, detects 
the fraud, and with pleasure repu- 
diates it. 

Detects and repudiates the wrong. 
Note these words. Our learned au- 
thorities quoted above used other 
words. They said ‘enjoy the con- 
templation”’ of the ‘‘wrong.” There 
was nothing in what they said about 
detecting or discriminating; nothing 
remotely suggestive of repudiation. 
But do I get joy from the mere con- 
templation of the false piece of money? 
Do I take pleasure in its badness? 
And merely because of its badness? 
If so I may augment and continue 
my pleasure by taking the coin, 
carrying it home, and gazing upon 
it as often as I may be able to spare 
the time. No. My pleasure is of a 
different sort. It is momentary, and 
passes with that transaction; and it 
will not be repeated until another 
spurious coin is offered, and my keen- 
ness and familiarity with the real 
again achieves a victory in the pro- 
tection of my purse. 

Now we begin to see why “a 
jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears; never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.” Is there 
knowledge in the hearer which will 
enable him to detect the meretri- 
cious character of the idea presented? 
If not, the jest fails. Charles Lamb 
once said, ‘‘Here comes a fool; let’s 
be grave.” He perceived the ab- 
sence of any mutuality between the 
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fool and the man of intellect. He 
did not wish to deceive the fool, nor 
to be himself misunderstood. Seri- 
ously to take a joke is to be deceived; 
to be deceived is the part of a fool; 
but a fool is one who does not per- 
ceive the truth; therefore to see a joke 
is to perceive the truth. 

Tack number three. We discrim- 
inate the wrong which is similar (7.e., 
the counterfeit) from the right, the 
truth. 

The truth? Whatistruth? Have 
we, then, come so far and arrived at 
the end of our journey to be met with 
Pilate’s question? 

But do not be alarmed. The truth 
in our discussion is not that ultimate 
solution of all things which Pilate 
sought, but only an ordinary dic- 
tionary brand of truth. ‘‘Confor- 
mity of thought with fact,” the 
“Century” says, is truth; “‘conformity 
of a judgment, statement or belief 
with reality.”” That will do for our 
anaylsis of humor. The truth and 
right which is discovered to be the 
inevitable basis of every humorous pre- 
sentation, or experience, is that which 
is recognized as right and true by 
the normal waking mind. In sleep, 
in dreams, the mind often thinks, 
even believes, but not ‘in conformity 
with fact.”” In the normal waking 
mind there is a standard of what is 
right for the ordinary familiar ob- 
jective world. Chairs rest on the 
floor; the ceiling is overhead; the 
room has windows and doors. There 
is a standard of the normal and 
proper in all these things, to which the 
experiences of the future are expected 
to fit. Is it surprising, then, that the 
mind is on guard to reject the thought 
of the gentleman who wished that his 
“room had a floor” —and who added 
plaintively, ‘‘I don’t care so much 
for a door—But this walking around 
without touching the ground is getting 
to be quite a bore”’? 

Language itself is irrefutable evi- 
dence that standards of right and 
truth do exist and are always present 
in the normal waking thought. The 
wrong can be defined only in terms of 
the right, the incongruous in terms 


of the congruous, the absurd only 
in terms of that which appeals to the 
common sense. It is unnecessary to 
become involved in any of the subtle- 
ties and disputes as to what such 
standards are or should be; we are 
concerned only with the fact that 
there is a common sense of things 
which is put down as right, and that 
the wrong, in its broadest etymologi- 
cal sense, is the ‘“‘wrung”’ or “‘awry”’ 
—a departure from that common and 
accepted sense of things. In the 
realm of the objective world there is 
a standard of that-which-should-be, 
drawn perhaps from experience with 
that which has been; and in the realm 
of manners, customs, tastes, ethics 
and religion there is, in every sentient 
being, something which serves as a 
standard of the right, by which to 
reject the wrong. This standard is 
ever present in the waking mind. 
Every moment of conscious thought 
sees the concepts reviewed in judg- 
ment. Each new thought is meas- 
ured to the standard of its class, 
meeting with approval or rejection. 
Every mental process which is the 
antecedent and moving cause of 
laughter is a process of this kind. 
It is a process of discrimination, 
a disapproval and rejection of the 
wrong, with no less of approval and 
acceptance of the right. 

But so is all thought! Is a sense 
of humor identical with intelligence? 
Yes; and no. By its ordinary pro- 
cesses intelligence discriminates and 
sets the world in order. The sense 
of humor is an extraordinary process 
of intelligence. It is intelligence 
acting under a peculiar stimulus, in 
the presence of a peculiar class of 
mental presentations. It is intelli- 
gence quickened and _ intensified, 
functioning with an added pleasure 
unknown to mirthless thinking. 
Wherein the peculiar class of mental 
presentations which invoke the laugh 
is different from all other mental 
presentations we have attempted to 
suggest. 

Man laughs in rejecting some mind- 
picture which is wrong but which is 
suddenly presented to his conscious- 
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ness with some claim to credence— 
having some similarity to the standard 
mind-picture of its general sort. 
The mirth-provoking antics of 
drunkenness will serve to illustrate. 
Man in his strictly sober state is the 
normal, and serves to fix the stand- 
ard of the right and true in gait, 
manners, speech, thought, actions. 
Man partly intoxicated begins to 
deviate from the normal in one or 
more of these respects. The time 
when a drunken man is funny (for 
we must admit the sad truth that 
there are occasionally such times) 
is when the deviations are not too 
extravagant; when the consciousness 
struggles to make manner and speech 
conform; when this false man created 
by wine is giving a poor imitation of 
his normal self. The point at which 
the drunken man ceases to be ludi- 
crous is when he becomes admittedly, 
unrestrainedly and plainly drunk; 
when there is no longer any similarity 
to a sober man. At every stage, the 


spectacle presented to the mind of the 


beholder is the wrong; the final stage 
is the most completely wrong; but it 
was only when the wrong was a 
counterfeit presentment of the right 
that there was humor in the spectacle. 

To a man who had never seen a 
sober man the spectacle of drunken- 
ness would not be funny. Very 
likely to a man who had never seen 
anything but drunkenness the spec- 
tacle of a sober man would be funny. 
There must be in the mind of the 
person to be amused some standard. 
The standards of the boy in the top 
gallery of the Olympic Theatre are 
not those of Charles Lamb; neither 
would the jokes of the latter amuse 
the former. It is not really the 
fault of the jokes; it is merely the 
absence of mutual standards. Most 
humor originates in one mind, and is 
conveyed by language to other minds. 
Every attempt at arousing laughter 
in others is premised on a knowledge 
by the person making the attempt 
of certain things which are in the 
minds of his audience. The average 
stage comedian builds his jokes on 
the theory that a majority of his 
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audience feel that mothers-in-law 
would be better dead, that marriage 
is a disappointment, that young 


children are a nuisance, that women — 


type-writers are immoral, that poli- 
ticians are not respectable, that man’s 
first thought is lascivious, and that 
heaven and hell are exploded myths. 
These are the broad basic beliefs upon 
which he can rely. The jests which 
appeal to these standards will gen- 
erally reach home. 

A wise man does not joke with those 
whose standards and general trend 
of thought are not recognized to be 
like his. For, without such mutual 
thoughts and standards, the wrong 
is not discriminated, the joke is not 
perceived. Is it any wonder that 
few jokes are international, that many 
are colloquial, and that for the 
largest number a close intimacy is 
required? No joke is always funny. 
The world goes on, opinions alter, 
and for each new era there is a new 
crop of jokes. New jokes? Yes; as 
new as the thought of the generation 
is new. No newer. 

There is humor in dreams; for the 
same reason, and in the same degree, 
perhaps, that there is humor in 
drunkenness. But it will be noted 
that the humor of the dream situa- 
tion is apparent only to the waking 
mind. The dreaming mind is without 
its waking standards. Were it other- 
wise, what a merry time would be 
our sleep. And how ravenously would 
we partake of the traditional mince 
pie and rarebit before retiring, in 
order that the dreams might be 
plentiful and varied. 

The so-called practical joke is 
properly discredited by the crudeness 
of the standard upon which its 
amusing features are based. This 
is the standard of the ordinary, nor- 
mal, and expected ongoing of the 
material world about us. Not con- 
tent with the rare departures from 
this standard produced by accident, 
the “‘practical joker” seeks by arti- 
ficial methods to interrupt the normal 
and regular ongoing of the world. 
Of such jokes are the pail of water 
arranged above the door to be upset 
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upon the one who chances to enter; 
or the soaped steps, producing an 
undignified fall; or the seemingly 
accidental capsizing of a boat. They 
are humorous, but their humor is 
based upon the standard set by crude 
instinct in most *primitive man; it is 
the standard of the troglodyte who 
fetched his neighbor a belt on the 
head with his club, and knew it for 
a joke as certainly as his true progeny 
in the gallery yelling with delight 
at the folding stair, and the knock- 
about with the slap-stick and the 
stuffed bladder. 

Definitions are stupid, difficult and 
dangerous. Nevertheless I shall at- 
tempt one: 

Humor is a faculty of the mind 
amounting to an instinctive quicken- 
ing of intelligence; its exercise is 
accompanied by an access of pleasur- 
able emotion manifested generally 
by the physical phenomena of smiles 
and laughter; it is called into action 
by the sudden presentation to the 
mind of a double concept, consisting 
in part of a concept conforming to 
a standard of the that-which-should- 
be as fixed by the mind in question, 
and in part of another concept de- 
parting from that standard, but 
resembling it. The exercise of this 
faculty is discriminative, and consists 
in the rejection of the resembling 
but non-conforming concept. 

That which appeals to the sense of 
humor is a joke, a jest, etc. 

The failure of the animal world to 
be amused by the humor of men, and 
vice versa, may be explained in part 
by the lack of mutuality as to stand- 
ards between the human and the 
animal intelligence. That animals 
have not jokes among themselves, 
I am not prepared to think. That 
they do not at times share in the 
humorous thoughts of men, I am 
not at all convinced. Given mutu- 
ality of standards on the subject 
matter of the joke, and I see no reason 
why horse or dog intelligence should 
not discriminate with joyous laughter 
between the true and the suddenly 
presented but meretricious concept. 
The fact that laughter does not 


wreathe and wrinkle on the horse, or 
canine countenance, is proof of noth- 
ing. Not all humorous enjoyment in 
man is accompanied by the facial 
distortions, or abdominal convul- 
sions, and neither are necessary 
accompaniments. 

Humor, then, is the instinct of the 
mind to reject the wrong. It is as 
primal and inexplicable as any other 
instinct. We say of these inborn 
forces in the body or the mind that 
they exist, that their exercise gives 
pleasure, and that their purpose is 
the preservation and uplift of the 
species or the type. So we may say 
of humor. It is man’s instinct for 
truth—a way of recognizing and re- 
jecting error without the delay of 
sober logic or slow contemplation. 

And the humorous, the joke, is that 
which arouses this peculiar sense. 
Always it is a phase of error; always 
it has some claim of similarity to 
the right; always it is met with re- 
pudiation, disapproval, or refusal to 
believe. 

A joke is funny because man is an 
intellectual entity; because his mind 
is a microcosm; because this micro- 
cosm is guarded by a ceptral intel- 
ligence which sets this miniature world 
in order, and guards it from chaos; 
because the central intelligence is 
supplied with an extra guard against 
close and sudden attacks upon the 
citadel of credence, an extra faculty 
for discriminating sudden imposture 
at close range. A joke is funny be- 
cause it has assailed the citadel of 
credence, without success. 

“What an armament and safe- 
guard is humor!” says Emerson. “It 
is a genius itself, and so defends from 
the insanities.”’ 

Remove the guardianship of humor 
and the hosts of error enter and de- 
stroy. Insanity is laughless. The 
defence of truth has ceased. The 
citadel of credence has surrendered; 
to such mind the world is no longer 
set in order. 

We exist; we are sane; we are 
awake; we reflect the One Mind which 
is Truth; and that is why jokes are 
funny. 





ORGANIZED LABOR 
By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS 


ABOR has its sacred 
rights as well as 
its dignity. Para- 
mount among the 
rights of the labor- 
ing classes is their 
privilege to organ- 
ize, or to form 

themselves into societies for their 
mutual protection and benefit. It 
is in accordance with natural right 
that those who have one common 
interest should unite together for 
its promotion. Our modern labor 
associations are the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the ancient guilds of Eng- 
land. Inour days there is a univer- 
sal tendency towards organization in 
every department of trade and busi- 
ness. In union there is strength in 
the physical, moral and social worlds; 
and just as the power and majesty 
of our republic are derived from 
the political union of the several 
States, so do men clearly perceive 
that the healthy combination of hu- 
man forces in the economic world 
can accomplish results which could 
not be effected by any  individ- 
ual efforts. Throughout the United 
States and Great Britain there is 
to-day a continuous network of syn- 
dicates and trusts, of companies and 
partnerships, so that every opera- 
tion from the construction of a levia- 
than steamship to the manufacture 
of a needle is controlled by a corpora- 
tion. When corporations thus com- 
bine, it is quite natural that mechanics 
and laborers should follow their ex- 
ample. It would be as unjust to 
deny to working men the right to 
band together, because of the abuses 
incident to such combinations, as to 
withhold the same right from capi- 
talists because they sometimes unwar- 
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rantably seek to crush or absorb 
weaker rivals. 

Another potent reason for en- 
couraging labor unions suggests itself 
tomy mind. Secret societies, lurking 
in dark places and plotting the over- 
throw of existing governments, have 
been the bane of continental Europe. 
The repressive policy of these govern- 
ments, and their mistrust of the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people, 
have given rise to those mischievous 
organizations; for men are apt to 
conspire in secret if not permitted 
to express their views openly. The 
public recognition among us of the 
right to organize implies a confidence 
in the intelligence and honesty of 
the masses; it affords them an oppor- 
tunity of training themselves in the 
art of self-government and the art 
of self-discipline; it takes away from 
them every excuse and pretext for 
the formation of dangerous societies; 
it exposes to the light of public scru- 
tiny the constitution and laws of the 
association and the deliberations of 
its members; it inspires them with a 
sense of their responsibility as citi- 
zens and with a laudable desire to 
merit the approval of their fellow- 
citizens. ‘“‘It is better,’’ as Matthew 
Arnold observes, ‘‘that the body of 
the people, with all its faults, should 
act for itself, and control its own 
affairs, than that it should be set 
aside as ignorant and incapable, and 
have its affairs managed for it by a 
so-called superior class.” 

God forbid that the prerogatives 
which I am maintaining for the 
working classes should be construed 
as implying the slightest invasion of 
the rights and autonomy of employers. 
There should not, and need not, be 
any conflict between capital and 
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labor, since both are necessary for 
the public good, and the one depends 
on the co-operation of the other. A 
contest between the employer and 
the employed is as unreasonable and 
as hurtful to the social body as a 
war between the head and hands 
would be to the physical body. Such 
an antagonism recalls the fabled con- 
spiracy on the part of the members 
of the body against the stomach. 
Whoever tries to sow discord between 
the capitalist and the laborer is an 
enemy of the social order. Every 
measure should be therefore dis- 
countenanced that sustains the one 
at the expense of the other. Who- 
ever strives to improve the friendly 
relations between the proprietors and 
the labor unions, by suggesting the 
most effectual means of diminishing 
and even removing the causes of 
discontent, is a benefactor to the 
community. With this sole end in 
view I venture to touch this most 
delicate subject, and if these lines 
contribute in some small measure 
to strengthen the bond of union be- 
tween the enterprising men of capital 
and the sons of toil, I shall be amply 
rewarded. 

That the- “laborer is worthy of 
his hire”’ is the teaching of Christ as 
well as the dictate of reason itself. 
He is entitled to a fair and just 
compensation for his services. He 
deserves something more, and that 
is kind and considerate treatment. 
There would be less ground for com- 
plaint against employers if they kept 
in view the golden maxim of the 
Gospel: ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them.’ Our sympathy with 
those in our employ, whether in the 
household, the mines, or the factory, 
is wonderfully quickened by putting 
ourselves in their place, and by ask- 
ing ourselves how we would wish to 
be treated in similar circumstances. 
We should remember that they are 
our fellow-beings, that they have 
feelings like ourselves, that they are 
stung by a feeling of injustice, re- 
pelled by an overbearing spirit, soft- 
ened by kindness; and that it rests 


largely with us whether their hearts 
and homes are to be clouded with 
sorrow or radiant with joy. Surely 
men do not amass wealth for the 
sole pleasure of counting their bonds 
and of contemplating «their gold in 
secret. No, they acquire it in the 
hope that it will contribute to their 
rational comfort and happiness. 
Now there is no enjoyment in life 
so pure and so substantial as that 
which springs from the reflection that 
others are made content and happy 
by our benevolence. And I am 
speaking here not of the benevolence 
of gratuitous bounty, but of fair deal- 
ing tempered with benignity. I am 
happy to say that just and considerate 
employers do not wholly belong to 
an ideal and imaginary world, but 
are easily found in our great centres 
of commerce; and if the actual con- 
dition of the average wage-worker in 
this country is a safe criterion by 
which to estimate the character and 
public spirit of American employers 
I believe that an impartial judgment 
will concede to the majority of them 
the honorable title of fair-dealing, 
benevolent men. In my visits to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
continent of Europe, I have studied 
the condition of the laboring classes, 
and I am persuaded that the Ameri- 
can workman is better paid and fed, 
better clothed and housed, and usu- 
ally better instructed, at least in the 
elements of useful knowledge, than 
his brethren across the Atlantic. I 
applaud the tender feelings and mag- 
nanimity of those many capitalists 
who so truly deserve it, but I am 
constrained, in the interests of truth, 
humanity and religion, to protest 
against the heartless conduct of 
others, whose number, for the honor 
of our country, is, I hope, compara- 
tively small. When men form them- 
selves into business corporations, their 
personality is overshadowed, their in- 
dividual responsibility lessenel. And 
for this reason many will assent 
in their corporate capacity, to meas- 
ures from which the dread of public 
opinion, or the dictates of conscience, 
would prompt them as individuals 
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to shrink. But perhaps the injury 
is all the more keenly felt by the vic- 
tims of oppression when inflicted by 
a corporation, as it is easier to obtain 
redress from one responsible pro- 
prietor than from a body of men, 
most of whom may be unknown or 
inaccessible to the sufferers. 

No friend of his race can contem- 
plate without painful emotions those 
heartless monopolists exhibiting a 
grasping avarice which has dried up 
every sentiment of sympathy, and a 
sordid selfishness which is deaf to 
the cries of distress. Their sole aim 
is to realize large dividends without 
regard to the paramount claims of 
justice and Christian charity. These 
trusts and monopolies, like the car 
of Juggernaut, crush every obstacle 
that stands in their way. They en- 
deavor—not always, it is alleged, 
without success—to corrupt our na- 
tional and State legislatures and 
municipal councils. They are so in- 
tolerant of honest rivalry as to use 
unlawful means in driving from the 
market all competing industries. They 


compel their operatives to work for 
starving wages, especially in mining 
districts and factories, where protests 
have but a feeble echo, and are easily 


stifled by intimidation. In many 
places the corporations are said to 
have the monopoly of stores of supply, 
where exorbitant prices are charged 
for the necessaries of life; bills are 
contracted which the workmen are 
unable to pay from their scanty wages, 
and their forced insolvency places 
them at the mercy of their taskmas- 
ters. The supreme law of the land 
should be vindicated and enforced, 
and ample protection should be af- 
forded to legitimate competing corpor- 
ations as well as to the laboring classes 
against unscrupulous monopolies. 

But if labor organizations have 
rights to be vindicated and grievances 
to be redressed it is manifest that 
they have also sacred obligations to 
be fulfilled and dangers to guard 
against. As these societies are com- 
posed of members very formidable in 
numbers, varied in character, tem- 
perament and nationality, they are, 
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in the nature of things, more un- 
wieldy, more difficult to manage, 
more liable to disintegration than 
corporations of capitalists, and they 
have need of leaders possessed of great 
firmness, tact and superior executive 
ability, who will honestly aim at 
consulting the welfare of the society 
they represent, without infringing on 
the rights of their employers. They 
should exercise unceasing vigilance 
in securing their body from the control 
of designing demagogues who would 
make it subservient to their own 
selfish ends, or convert it into a po- 
litical engine. 

They should also be jealous of the 
reputation and good name of the so- 
ciety as well as of its chosen leaders. 
For, while the organization is ennobled 
and commands the respect of the 
public by the moral and civic virtues 
of its members, the scandalous and 
unworthy conduct of even a few of 
them is apt to bring reproach upon 
the whole body, and to excite the 
distrust of the community. They 
should therefore be careful to exclude 
from their ranks that turbulent ele- 
ment composed of men who boldly 
preach the gospel of anarchy, so- 
cialism and nihilism; those land _ pi- 
rates who are preying on the industry, 
commerce and trade of the country; 
whose mission is to pull down and not 
to build up; who, instead of upholding 
the hands of the government that 
protects them, are bent on its destruc- 
tion, and instead of blessing the 
mother that opens her arms to wel- 
come them, insult and defy her. If 
such revolutionists had their way 
despotism would supplant legitimate 
authority, license would reign with- 
out liberty, and gaunt poverty would 
stalk throughout the land. 

We must guard against any word 
or act that is contrary to the law. 
Every American citizen has the right 
to be protected in his efforts to earn 
an honest livelihood. No man or 
combination of men should have the 
power to prevent him from following 
his vocation even by intimidation, for 
he may have not only himself but a 
wife and children for whom to pro- 
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vide. It is my opinion that the 
honest laborer who is willing to do 
work which is proper and in no way 
conflicts with the interests of the com- 
munity should be given the oppor- 
tunity to perform it, and to have the 
same protection from the authorities 
which is extended to any peaceful 
citizen, no matter how powerful or 
influential may be the person or 
society which opposes him. 

| take it for granted that all unions 
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and other societies of American 
laboring men are disposed to array 
themselves on the side of peace and 
order and are as strongly opposed to 
violations of the law as other citizens. 
Hence they should exert their in- 
fluence to see that the laws are up- 
held if they would maintain the re- 
spect with which they are regarded 
by their fellows. It is ‘not only a 
question of patriotism but of self- 
interest which deeply concerns them. 
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The expulsion from membership in 
the unions of any men who had been 
guilty of outrages of one kind or 
another, against the peace of the 
community or the rights of their 
fellow-citizens would secure for the 
unions the respect and sympathy of 
the community, and would greatly 
further the best interests of organized 
labor. 

I am persuaded that the system of 
boycotting, by which members of 
labor unions are instructed not to 
patronize certain obnoxious business 
houses, is not only disapproved by an 
impartial public sentiment, but that 
it does not commend itself to the more 
thoughtful and conservative portion 
of the guilds themselves. Every man 
is free indeed to select the establish- 
ment with which he wishes to deal, 
and in purchasing from one in pref- 
erence to another he is not violating 
justice. But the case is altered when 
by a mandate of the society he is de- 
barred from buying from a particular 
firm. Such a prohibition assails the 


liberty of the purchaser, and the 
rights of the seller, and is an unwar- 
rantable invasion of the commercial 
privileges guaranteed by the govern- 


ment to business concerns. If such a 
social ostracism were generally in 
vogue, a process of retaliation would 
naturally follow, the current of mer- 
cantile intercourse would be checked, 
every centre of population would be 
divided into hostile camps, and the 
good feeling which ought to prevail in 
every community would be seriously 
impaired. ‘Live and let live” is a 
wise maxim, dictated alike by the law 
of trade and by Christian charity. 
Experience has shown that strikes 
are a drastic, and at best a very ques- 
tionable, remedy for the redress of the 
laborer’s grievances. They paralyze 
industry, they often foment fierce 
passions, and lead to the destruction 
of property ; and above all they result 
in inflicting grievous injury on the 
laborer himself by keeping him in 
enforced idleness, during which time 
his mind is clouded by discontent 
while brooding over his situation, 
and his family not infrequently suffer 


from the want of the necessaries of 
life. The loss inflicted by strikes on 
the employers is not much more than 
half as great as that which is sus- 
tained by the employed, who can 
much less afford to bear it. It would 
be a vast stride in the interests of 
peace, and of the laboring classes, if 
the policy of arbitration, which is now 
gaining favor for the settlement of 
international quarrels, were also a- 
vailed of for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between capital and_ labor. 
Many blessings would result from the 
adoption of this method; for, while 
strikes, as the name implies, are 
aggressive and destructive, arbitra- 
tion is conciliatory and constructive. 
The result in the former case is de- 
termined by the weight of the purse, 
in the latter by the weight of the 
argument. 

And now, inspired by sincere affec- 
tion for the hardy sons of toil, and 
with an earnest desire for their wel- 
fare, I address to them these few 
words of friendly exhortation: 

Cultivate a spirit of industry, with- 
out which all the appliances of organ- 
ized labor are unavailing. Activity 
is the law of all intellectual and ani- 
mal life. The more you live in con- 
formity with that law, the happier 
you will be. An active life, like the 
flowing stream, is.an unfailing source 
of gladness, health and contentment, 
while an indolent life, like the stag- 
nant poo}, breeds discontent, disease 
and death. No man enjoys with a 
keener relish the night’s repose and 
the Sunday holiday rest than the 
working man. A life of patient in- 
dustry is sure to be blessed with a 
competence, if it be not crowned 
with an abundant remuneration. 
The great majority of our leading 
men of wealth are indebted for 
their fortunes to their own untiring 
industry. 

Take an active, personal interest 
in the business of your employer; 
be as much concerned about its 
prosperity as if it were your own. 
And are not your employer’s affairs 
in a measure yours? For your wages 
come from the profits of the concern 
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and the more you contribute to its 
success, the better can he afford to 
compensate you for your services. 
He will be impelled by an enlightened 
self-interest, as well as by a sense of 
justice, to requite you for your ser- 
vices with a generous hand. 

Foster habits of economy and self- 
denial. No matter how modest your 
income may be, always live under 
it. You will thus protect your 
liberty and business integrity, and 
guard yourself against the slavery 
and humiliation of debt, which is 
too often the precursor of, and the 
incentive to, commercial dishonor. 
Most of the alleged wants of man- 
kind are purely artificial, and con- 
tribute little or nothing to the sum 
of human happiness. 

While honestly striving to better 
your condition, be content with your 
station in life, and do not yield to an 
inordinate desire to abandon your 
present occupation for what is popu- 
larly regarded as a more attractive 
vocation. Remember that, while the 
learned professions are overcrowded, 
there is always a demand for skilled 


and unskilled labor, and that it is far 
better to succeed in mechanical or 
manual work than to fail in pro- 
fessional life. 

A feverish ambition to accumulate 
a fortune, which may be called our 
national distemper, is incompatible 
with peace of mind. Moderate means 
with a contented spirit are preferable 
to millions without it. If poverty 
has its inconveniences and miseries, 
wealth has often greater ones. A 
small income is suggestive of ab- 
stemious habits, and abstemious hab- 
its are conductive to health, while 
wealth is a powerful incentive to ex- 
cessive indulgence, which is the fruit- 
ful source of complicated diseases. 

Sobriety will be an angel of tran- 
quillity and of comfort to yourself 
and family. While this virtue should 
be cultivated by all men, it ought to 
be especially cherished by the laboring 
classes, who are so much exposed to 
the opposite vice. Intemperance has 
brought more desolation to homes 
than famine or the sword, and is a 
more unrelenting tyrant than the 
most grasping monopolist. 
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By BOOKER T. 


FEW months ago 

I was present at 

the memorial ex- 

ercises held in Car- 

negie Hall, in New 

York, in honor of 

the late ‘Carl 

Schurz. In lis- 

tening to the addresses which were 

delivered upon that occasion my 

attention was called, as it had not 

been before, to some of the significant 
facts of this great man’s life. 

Among other things that impressed 
me was the circumstance that Carl 
Schurz had not come to this country, 
as so many of his countrymen had 


come, as an immigrant, but as an 
exile. America owed the presence 
of this wise and patriotic man to the 
fact that he had been compelled to 
flee from his country. He was an 
exile because he entered into a strug- 
gle for political liberty that for the 
moment had failed. But what struck 
me as particularly interesting in re- 
gard to his career was the effect this 
great disappointment had had upon 
his after life. He had been in re- 
bellion against the political order of 
his own country and suffered what 
he regarded as great wrongs, but he 
did not for that reason become dis- 
couraged. He was never an anar- 
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chist, or a hater of his fellow-men. 
On the contrary, the experience that 
he had gone through had served to 
widen his sympathies and make him 
a bigger and better man. Coming 
here just before the Civil War, his 
interest and efforts were at once 
enlisted in the great struggle that 
was going on. He became an ar- 
dent supporter of those who were 
seeking in this country a greater lib- 
erty. He became then, and remained 
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through his life, the steadfast friend 
of the Negro people in all their 


struggle for a higher and _ better 
existence. 

Carl Schurz chose to make of his 
wrongs and his misfortunes a bless- 
ing to himself and to others. They 
became to him at once a discipline 
and an opportunity, opening to him 
what was perhaps a bigger and more 
useful life than he would have en- 
joyed in his native land. 





THE 


Now it is just as true of a race as 
of an individual that it can, if it will, 
convert its disadvantages into oppor- 
tunities, and make of the ills it suffers 
a blessing. And this brings me to 
the application which I have in mind. 
The Negro has some disadvantages 
in the United States, but he has also 
some advantages. So much has been 
said about the disadvantages that 
the Negro suffers in this country, be- 
cause of his color and his previous 
condition of servitude, that perhaps 
it will not be out of place to mention 
some of the advantages he enjoys. 

In writing thus I do not intend to 
minimize in any way the difficulties 
nor excuse the injustices which Ne- 
groes as a race frequently have to 
suffer. I intend merely to point out 
that in spite of our difficulties, at a 
time when the Negro is making real 
progress in this country, there is no 
reason why either the Negro people 
or their friends should become dis- 
couraged. In my opinion, it would 
be a fatal mistake at this time to sow 
doubts and suspicions among the 
masses of my people, which might 
lead them to believe that the majority 
of American people in any part of the 
country do not mean to do them jus- 
tice, or which might teach them to 
seek for enemies among those who 
are trying to be their friends. 

The world has not always dealt 
justly with us as a people. There are 
frequently times when the world has 
taken advantage of our weakness to 
impose upon us unnecessary hard- 
ships. But it is a great thing for a 
people to have justice on its side. It 
is a great advantage to a people that 
is struggling to get on its feet to have 
its name identified with a cause that 
commends itself to the best and wisest 
men and women in the community. 
The Negro race has had that ad- 
vantage in its struggle in this country 
hitherto, and it should take care that 
it does not lose it. Ina very peculiar 
sense it can be said that every Negro 
in the United States who has made 
himself in any way useful to the 
community has widened the field of 
opportunity for the other members 
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of his race, contributed something 
to the solution of a difficult national 
problem, and gained for himself the 
gratitude of all those who wish well 
of our country. We may as a race 
congratulate ourselves that we live 
in a. country whose fundamental 
principle is—‘*‘All men up, no man 
down.” 

We should also recognize the fact 
that probably to no race, white or 
black, which has risen from a position 
of slavery or serfdom, has been 
granted, in so short a time, so large 
a measure of freedom, or so great an 
opportunity for advancement, as is 
now enjoyed by the American Negro. 
Germany did not abolish serfdom 
until 1807, and it was only gradually, 
after its abolition, that the ballot was 
granted the men who were formerly 
bound to the soil. It was for taking 
part in the political struggle that did 
away with the last vestiges of this 
serfdom that Carl Schurz was com- 
pelled to flee to America. Even to- 
day, I am told, the German laborer 
does not have the same opportunities 
to secure an education and acquire 
property that his brothers enjoy in 
America. 

Let me recall the fact that the 
Russian Government did not abolish 
serfdom throughout the empire until 
1861, just two years before the sign- 
ing of the emancipation proclamation 
in America; yet to-day, if we are to 
credit reports that come from that 
country, the position of the Russian 
peasant is vastly worse, in spite of the 
good intentions of the government, 
than that of the Negro in America has 
ever been, before or since the war. 
Alexander II. of Russia criticised the 
abolition of slavery in America be- 
cause the freedmen were not given 
land, as were the Russian peasants 
when they were freed. And yet the 
condition of the Russian peasant 
seems to have grown steadily worse 
in freedom. On the other hand there 
is no question but that the condition 
of the Negro has steadily grown better. 
Statistics show that there has been a 
gradual decrease in the value of farm 
products and of the farm equipment 
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among the peasants of Russia. The 
Negro, starting with nothing, now 
owns an area of land in this country 
nearly as large as Belgium and Hol- 
land combined. Unquestionably this 
is due to the greater freedom and the 
greater opportunity that the Negro 
enjoys in this country over that of 
the peasant in Russia. 

In the United States the Negro has 
never starved. The Russian famine 
is said to be more intense this year 
than it was in 1891, when 650,000 
people died. And these famines, ac- 
cording to a recent writer, are di- 
rectly due to the oppression of these 
people by their former masters, and 
to the special burdens laid upon 
them by the government. 

It is sometimes a subject for com- 
plaint, in this country, that the two 
races are separated on trains, in the 
schools, and in other places. No 
doubt this is a disadvantage in so far 
as it leads to discrimination against 
Negroes, and this is true particularly 
in regard to the schools in the South, 
where there is a disposition to deny 
them the same opportunities in the 
schools that are granted to the white 
people. But this division of the races 
is an advantage to us as a poeple, in 
so far as it permits us to become 
the teachers of our own people. 
No better discipline can be given toa 
people than that which they gain by 
being their own teachers. They can 
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have no greater opportunity than that 
of developing within themselves the 
ideals and the leadership which are 
to make them not merely in law, 
but in fact, the masters of their own 
fortunes. 

It is sometimes spoken of as a 
special hardship that the world looks 
upon us, because of our color, as a 
people separate and apart, consti- 
tuting a special problem in the body- 
politic. For my part, I can only 
repeat in regard to this what I have 
said elswehere: ‘“‘I would find no 
interest in living in an age when there 
were no weak parts of the human 
family to be helped, no wrongs to be 
righted. Men grow strong in pro- 
portion as they reach down and 
help others up. The farther down 
they reach in assisting and encour- 
aging backward and unpopular races, 
the greater strength do they gather.” 

I cannot regard it as a misfortune 
to be identified with a people that 
has its place to make in the world. 
I know my people and believe in 
them, and am glad to have my share 
in the great task of building up the 
race to which I belong. I was never 
more proud of being a Negro than 
I am to-day. If I had the privilege 
of re-entering the world, and the 
Great Spirit should ask me to choose 
the people and the race to which I 
should belong, I would answer, “‘ Make 
me an American Negro.” 
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THE NEW WOMEN OF JAPAN 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 





N the heart of far 
Mongolia Miss 
Misawo Kawara 
passed four lonely 
years. Thither 
she came after a 
pilgrimage of thou- 
sands of miles by 
both land and sea. A young woman 
of seven-and-twenty, she journeyed 
alone, guided by none but the noble 
motive of carrying a message of 
civilization to the backward inhab- 
itants of that strange land of the 
caravans. She was not a “Bible 
lady,” as the feminine teacher of 
Christianity is styled in the far Orient: 
she had neither moral nor financial 
support such as is accorded to the 
Christian missionary; but she was in- 
spired by love for humanity. Per- 
haps, too, she was moved by the 
patriotic spirit inherent in her race; 
for the Mikado has hardly a single 
subject who does not apprehend that 
Mongolia may one day prove to be 
a second Manchuria if the Czar’s far- 
Eastern policy be not radically altered. 
Braving the freezing winter blast and 
the scorching summer wind that sweep 
from the grim, dreary desert of Gobi, 








she devoted the four years to the 
education of the children of several 
Mongolian nobles; and when she came 
back to her native land, she brought 
with her several Mongolian boys and 
girls to be blessed with the benefits of 
modern education. 

Do you believe that a tender Jap- 
anese girl is capable of such an he- 
roic feat as this? You have heard 
so much about the daintiness and the 
moral and physical frailness of the 
Japanese woman that you are led to 
presume that she is a ‘“‘cute,’’ inno- 
cent doll, having nothing to do but 
laugh and giggle. You have been 
wont to read such literature on Japan 
as Pierre Loti’s frivolous ‘“‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme,”’ and you cling to 
the belief that the Japanese women 
are all like the geisha girl, who, shal- 
low-minded and immoral, has no 
thought for the morrow. But believe 
me, Miss Kawara is a true daughter 
of the Land of the Cherry Blossom. 
In stature and in appearance she is 
as tiny and as fragile as all her ki- 
monoed sisters, and yet in courage, in 
intelligence, in moral integrity, she 
ranks with any woman in the world. 

I have started this article with a 
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story of Miss Kawara, wishing to 


emphasize the fact that her type is 
far more representative of the pres- 
ent-day women of Japan than those 
portrayed by an Edwin Arnold or a 
Pierre Loti, who, having lived among 
the geisha girls of whom we are 


ashamed to speak, endeavored to 
‘“‘Japonify”’ himself at short notice, 
and this without being able to under- 
stand a word of Japanese. This fact 
no one will gainsay who is acquainted 
with the important role which the 
Japanese women played during the 
late great war. 

For the brilliant victory over her 
Titanic foe in the North, Japan is as 
much indebted to the quiet, gentle 
work of her modest, self-effacing 
daughters as to the valor and pluck 
of her sons. The Committee of 
Ladies, attached to the Red Cross 
Society and consisting of 3366 mem- 
bers distributed throughout the coun- 
try, has, under its able administratrix 
in the person of Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, rendered the country an in- 
valuable service in recruiting the Red 
Cross nurses from among the women 
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of the respectable class who wish to 
devote themselves to the tending of 
the sick and wounded not for pecu- 
niary consideration, but for love of 
their country and humanity. Then, 
there was the Ladies’ Volunteer Nurs- 
ing Association, whose membership 
included princesses of the royal fam- 
ily, and the wives and daughters of 
the distinguished peers and military 
officers; and, thanks to its assiduous 
efforts, hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent women volunteered to 
work as assistants to the Red Cross 
nurses. Aside from these two or- 
ganizations, the Ladies’ Patriotic As- 
sociation, having a membership of 
250,000, and the Ladies’ Visiting As- 
sociation accomplished a _ valuable 
work, raising funds for relieving the 
distressed families of those at the 
front, and giving moral encourage- 
ment to the soldiers leaving for the 
seat of war. 

The signal change wrought in the 
status of the Japanese woman is, to 
a measure, an outcome of the adoption 
of an advanced educational system. 
The feminine attendants of public 
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MR, J. NARUSE, FOUNDER OF THE FIRST WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


IN JAPAN 


schools to-day equal, if not out- 
number, their male attendants; girls’ 
schools for higher education have 
been increased year after year, and 
the present tendency is toward ele- 
vating the grade of female education 
still higher. It may be well to note 
in passing that the American in- 
fluence is largely responsible for this 
forward movement in the field of 
female education in Japan. Many 
Japanese graduates from Bryn Mawr 
or Wellesley, whose typical repre- 
sentative is found in the Marchioness 
Oyama, wife of the famous Field 
Marshal Oyama, have carried back 
with them the spirit and ideals of 
American colleges for girls, and cham- 
pioned the cause of higher education 
for their sisters at home. Mr. Naruse, 


founder and President of 
the Japan Women’s Uni 
versity, was educated in 
the United States and de- 
rived his inspiration from 
American institutions ex- 
clusively devoted to the 
education of the gentler 
sex. These pioneers of 
American education, while 
rejecting the system of co- 
education, are nevertheless 
striving to develop a 
unique institution aimed 
at the training of the fair 
sex aS women, as citizens, 
and as members of society. 

It must not be under- 
stood, however, that the 
feminine half of the Jap- 
anese population remained 
ignorant and ignored until 
the advent of the Western 
educational system. On 
the contrary, they were in- 
structed in music, belles 
lettres, and such arts as 


were considered requisite 
for feminine grace and re- 


finement. Any one who 
has the slightest knowledge 
of our literary history will 
remember what illustrious 
bluestockings we had in 
days of old. But by far 
the most important part of 
their education was in moral and 
physical training. From childhood 
they were taught to defend their 
honor even with death, and their 
discipline in the arts of self-defence 
was as thorough as that of their 
samurat brothers. The samurai wo- 
man must be as brave, as _ self-con- 
trolled, as calmly self-sacrificing as 
her father or her husband 

In the mnaginata (‘‘long sword’’) 
fencing and in the jiujutsu practice 
which are to-day taught at the 
Japan Women’s University, and 
various other schools for girls, we 
still observe a legacy of our Spartan 
women of yore. As a means of de- 
veloping virtues and qualities neces- 
sary for the mistress of the home, 
intrusted with the management of 
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household affairs, and the education 
and even defence of the young, our 
former method of education left little 
to be desired. Its deficiency lay in 
the fact that it stopped at making the 
wise mother and the good keeper of 
the hearth, paying but little attention 
to the fostering of such ideas and 
faculties as are requisite to make 
women efficient members of the body 
politic and of society. The inaugu- 
ration of the Western idea of edu- 
cation is gradually remedying this 
defect; and to-day we already notice 
in the curricula of girls’ schools such 
subjects as the principles of constitu- 
tional and civil laws, political econ- 
omy and social ethics. 

Despite all this potent influence of 
Western ideas, the Japanese woman 
will ever be widely:removed from her 
European sisters, and still more widely 
from the women of America. She 
remains and desires to remain as 
modest and reserved, as diffident and 
demure as her predecessors trained 
under the ancien régime. With doubt- 
ing eyes she reads in the American 
magazines the account of the mobs 
of feminine ‘‘souvenir fiends” and of 
fashionable ladies in décolleté dress 
applauding a star singer or a “divine” 
pianist until they lose self-control; 
and she wonders, if all these ‘‘ horrid” 
affairs do really happen in Western 
countries, how it is that the casual 
foreign observers of Japan, and the 
Christian missionaries, make such a 
fuss about her perfectly innocent ex- 
posure of person merely incidental 
to health, cleanliness, or convenience 
in doing necessary work. 

Some time ago I sent to a Japanese 
lady, who had never travelled abroad, 
a copy of an American magazine, 
calling her particular attention to an 
article describing a certain European 


musician’s disgust with the shameless 
forwardness of his feminine audience 
in America. Having read the article, 
she wrote to me in these words: 


What a sensational tell-tale is this writer! 
I do not believe—I can not imagine for 
a moment—that our American sisters, so 
pretty and so graceful, would ever do such 
immodest things. Just think of respec- 
table ladies—mothers and their daughters 
—hurling corsage bouquets at a public 
entertainer, pushing and 
trying to kiss him, and finally lavishing 
upon him the silliest of rhapsodies!—why, 
the idea is simply unthinkable. 


and jostling, 


Indeed, such a picture as this is 
absolutely beyond the imagination of 
the Japanese woman. To her, mod- 
esty is the sine qua non of true woman- 
hood, and whoever deviates from this 
moral standard, no matter how praise- 
worthy in other regards, is considered 
unworthy of her respect. Even the 
renowned patriot Mrs. Okumura, the 
organizer of the Ladies’ Patriotic Asso- 
ciation, was subjected to unkindly 
criticism from her countrywomen, 
when she went in martial attire into 
the seat of war in Manchuria, to carry 
words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the Mikado’s soldiers. While 
taking intense interest in affairs of 
state, the present-day woman of 
Japan regards such deeds as Mrs. 
Okumura’s not only as unwomanly 
but of little use, and prefers to serve 
her country in a more quiet and gen- 
tle way. Rightly or mistakenly, she 
believes with Ruskin that ‘the wo- 
man’s power is for rule, not for 
battle; and her highest intellect is 
not for invention or creation, but 
for sweet ordering, arrangement, and 
decision. She sees the qualities 
of things, their claims and _ their 
places.”’ 
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LITERATURE AND STATES.- 
MANSHIP 


By SIR GEORGE O. TREVELYAN 


In Putnam’s for April last appeared an after-dinner speech on “Literature and 
Statesmanship,”’ delivered by the late Lord Goschen before the Whitefriars Club of 
London in January, 1903. The same subject was considered, with equal informality, 
in a speech delivered just one year later, by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., himself a 
distinguished historian, and the nephew and biographer of one still more renowned— 
Lord Macaulay. Sir George's fellow-guest—the guest of the Club as a whole—was 
Chevalier Marconi. The occasion was the annual dinner of the Whitefriars, and a num- 
ber of well-known authors were present—Friars themselves, or the guests of individual 
members. The Prior of the night was Mr. Richard Whiteing, author of “No. 5 John 
Street,’ ete. Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill; son of Lord Randolph Churchill, whom 
the principal speaker of the evening had counted upon meeting on this occasion, was 
unavoidably absent, in the service of his party. Mr. L. F. Austin, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Whitefriars, a brilliant literary journalist, sometime private secretary 
to the late Sir Henry Irving, acted as toastmaster. In introducing Sir George Trevelyan, 
he quoted certain lines from a satirical poem, written by the latter many years ago, 
in which a political speaker thus ‘“‘ voices” a grievance: 

“For this did I canvass, and promise, and flirt, 
And drink so much sherry and eat so much dirt? 
For this did I stand on the hustings an hour, 
My mouth full of egg and my whiskers of flour, 
Repeating, in accents bewildered and hoarse, 
That sentence to which I have always recourse, 
Whenever I come to the end of my tether, 
About a strong pull and a pull altogether?” 


Continuing, Mr. Austin said: 

“What better description of a party speech? Manners have changed very little. 
The Parliamentary candidate does not drink so much sherry, but dirt is still an article 
of political diet. Whiskers have gone out of fashion, and that, | suppose, is the reason 
why electors have left off throwing flour; but if you keep an eye on the by-elections, 
you will see that the candidate’s mouth is still full of egg. Eggs fly before they 
are hatched, and there are still appeals for party unity, and for the ‘strong pull’ and 
the ‘pull altogether.’ But I wonder, even if the pull altogether should land a man 
in office, if it were not more agreeable to sit in one’s study, and write the history of 
the American Revolution.’’—The Editors. 


THE ARCADIA OF ST. STEPHEN’S to me. It is a real privilege to read 
transactions so interesting and ani- 
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VER since_I heard the pleasant 

and most unexpected news that 

I was to be entertained by the 

Whitefriars Club, I have been study- 

ing the records of your proceedings, 

which have been generously supplied 
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mated, especially when one knows 
that in these days of universal pub- 
licity they are confined to the inspec- 
tion of those immediately concerned. 
I have gathered that you practise 
three rules or customs which appear 
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to me to constitute 
a complete and very 
effective code of hos- 
pitality and good fel- 
lowship. In the first 
place, you have no 
party politics. It is 
a universal tendency 
of the human mind 
to divide mankind 
into opponents and 
supporters of one’s 
questions and one’s 
fads. | suppose there 
are a good many men 
walking withoutstrait 
waistcoats in the 
streets of this city 
who really believe 
that they might class 
mankind into mono- 
metallists and bimet- 
allists, into Great and 
Little Englanders, and 
into High and Low 
Churchmen. All this 
is an illusion; and 
something less of an 
illusion, but an illu- 
sion still, is the belief 
that every man at all 
times lives, moves, 
and has his being with 
the consciousness that 
he is either a Con- 
servative, a Liberal or a Radical. 
When I was a young man—as 
young as some very fortunate people 
whom I see around me,—lI was in 
the full rush and whirl of London 
society, and used to meet multi- 
tudes of people, and never had 
the slightest conception, care or 
curiosity as to whether any of them 
was a Whig ora Tory. Then I went 
into Parliament, and for thirty long 
and somewhat dreary years every 
man seemed to be a political partisan, 
and, alas! every woman likewise, and 
the whole of Society appeared to be 
colored by political partisanship. 
That was a period during which, to 
refer to something which Mr. Austin 
said in his charming speech, I stood 
on a platform with the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then the Bishop 
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of Exeter, in his own cathedral city, 
and both my hair and my whiskers, 
and the Bishop’s hair and whiskers, 
were filled, not with ordinary flour, 
but with blue and yellow flour— 
thrown there by certain inhabitants 
of his episcopal town. 


LORD RANDOLPH AS A LOVER OF BOOKS 


But even in the arid desert of 
party politics there are some oases. 
The Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons is sometimes an over-busy and 
sometimes a very dull and dreary 
place, but even in those precincts 
there may occasionally be found a 
touch of Arcadia. The General Elec- 
tion of 1874 was a great Conservative 
triumph, and the result was, as was 
always the case after a Conservative 
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triumph, to fill the House with a most 
cheerful tribe of lively and vivacious 
young aristocrats. One of these ap- 
peared to take a great fancy to me, 
and used to affect my company 
very much. This young member was 
a rare speaker in the House of Com- 
mons. In the course of six sessions 
he made two speeches—one an ex- 
ceedingly humorous and successful de- 
fence of his own constituents against 
certain charges of corruption, and 
the other a performance of greater 
ambition, of the most singular and 
original nature, to which the House of 
Commons listened with amazement, 
and something of bewilderment. He 
was very seldom inside the House, 
but he never tired of walking with me, 
irm in arm, or side by side, up and 
down the House of Commons terrace 
—the most splendid riverside terrace 
in Christendom,—in those _ sterner 
days when those of the male sex could 
walk up and down there of an after- 
noon—talking of books, and only of 
books, with the most delightful joy- 
ousness and freshness of interest. 
My friend gave me books. I have 
now—I sent it the other day to the 
binders, with great pride—a most 
famous, a most entrancing, a most 
classical French volume, but a French 
volume that is, perhaps, more classical 
than edifying. Within ten years that 
young man had run one of the very 
greatest and most memorable ca- 
reers in our Parliamentary annals; 
and when I remember the last years 
of the active life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, I sadly and gravely say 
that his premature removal from the 
sphere of public action was a lasting 
and incalculable loss to the country. 
It is for this reason I have always 
taken a paternal and almost pathetic 
interest in the career of one who is 
so curiously like him, and who, I am 
sorry to hear, is prevented from being 
present by the detestable exigencies of 
the political platform. In his place 
we have had a speech from Mr. Aus- 
tin, who has been a stranger to me so 
far as the ceremony of introduction 
can go, but who is not altogether a 
stranger. Sometimes we are glad to 
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believe we have a sentiment of friend- 
ship for a favorite author, whose 
face we have never seen; but that 
friendship is only renewed at inter- 
vals of two, or three, or even more 
years, when he publishes his succes- 
sive volumes. Mr. Austin, however, 
at every week’s end 


Pours himself out plain, 
Like downright Shippen, or old Montaigne. 


There are few matters under the 
sun—such sun as we have been blessed 
with during the last twelve months— 
with regard to which I have not some 
knowledge of Mr. Austin’s opinions. 
It was reserved for me this evening, 
however, to hear what that opinion 
is about my own humble personal- 
ity, and about the reputation of one 
whose reputation is as many times 
dearer to me as it is greater than 
mine can ever be; and I can discern a 
genuine admiration of Macaulay be- 
neath that charming fire of jokes 
which fell from Mr. Austin’s lips. 
All I can say is, I am deeply gratified 
at his kindly observations, and the 
response which they evoked; and I 
shall do my best in the future to de- 
serve them. I shall endeavor, as I have 
always endeavored hitherto, to use 
no means of pushing myself except 
by doing my best at the work which 
comes to my hand, while rejoicing at 
the hard-earned successes of other 
people, and making it a rule that no 
word of mine shall ever be spoken 
which shall destroy or diminish the 
credit and satisfaction they derive 
from them. I have spoken of the 
rule laid down to leave politics alone. 
Party politics are just now in a very 
critical state, and there never was a 
time when the introduction of them 
was so much resented in literary, ar- 
tistic and theatrical circles. (I have 
heard that it was very ill taken that, 
in some pantomimic representation, 
the King of the Cannibals came on 
the stage, and told an audience of 
divided sympathies he was, for his 
part, a stanch and confirmed Free 
Fooder.) I pass to the second feature 
of the Club’s entertainment. Your 
guests appear to think it necessary 
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to give an autobiographical account 
of themselves, and especially to insist 
on any circumstance which connects 
them with literature. That was to 
a marked degree the case with Lord 
Goschen, whose example I suppose I 
must follow; the more so as, since the 
Friars paid him that compliment, the 
University of Oxford, not to be left 
behind, have reappointed him their 
Chancellor. 
EMENDATIONS BY MACAULAY 

My own first literary work was a 
prize poem, written at Harrow, on 
the invasions of England. I was 
very proud of the performance, and 
submitted it to the judgment, and, as 
I hoped, the admiration of an older 
relative, who himself could turn a 
sentence and round a stanza. Well, 
I am bound to say that the emotions 
which my poem excited in Lord 
Macaulay's breast were drowned by 
his intense amusement in discovering 
that in one hundred and fifty lines 
there were no less than forty false 
rhymes! 

I shall never forget my speechless 
admiration when Lord Macaulay took 
up the paper, and, as fast as he could 
read it, threw out a succession of em- 
endations, which turned my crude 
and halting verses into noble and 
stirring poetry. From that time 
forward, whatever I did, I never per- 
petrated a false rhyme, until at five- 
and-twenty the power of rhyming, 
happily for myself and others, de- 
serted me suddenly, absolutely and 
irrevocably. Since then I have writ- 
te prose, sometimes in the strain 
and stress of a rather turbid political 
career, and of late years in the full 
and delightful leisure which every 
man has a right to give himself, who 
in the course of his early life has done 
all the work, congenial or uncon- 
genial, which it has fallen to his lot 
to do. In the choice of subjects, I 
have confined myself to those for the 
treatment of which it is an advantage 
to have known the House of Com- 
mons and the public offices and de- 
partments from the inside, and that 


perhaps is the chief qualification I 
have for writing history. I have, 
however, another qualification; for I 
am possessed by a firm and intense 
belief that in the past our forefathers 
took just the same keen and vivid 
interest in public affairs as their suc- 
cessors; that one can form a true 
picture of that past by the study of 
books, if only one reads them ac- 
curately, unsparingly and lovingly; 
and that if the picture, when it is 
finished, comes off the easel dull and 
dead, it is the picture of no times that 
ever existed, or of times which were 
not worth reproducing. I know it is 
the custom of people to say that 
history is a science, and in no sense 
an art. In that case it is the duty 
of Mr. Marconi to return thanks for 
history; though I am quite certain 
that a man of Mr. Marconi’s eminence 
would be the first to say that our 
respective studies belong to a different 
department of human industry. 
THE ETHICS OF HISTORY 
Another doctrine which has of late 
been promulgated is that there should 
be no ethics in history, and that the 
historian should avoid praising one 
man and reprobating another, or 
saying that one policy was righteous 
and another unjust. That is a deadly 
doctrine. If it once were _ estab- 
lished, the effect would be that the 
great ones of mankind would have 
no means whatever of guiding their 
conduct by warnings and examples 
taken from the men and events of 
the past. So far from that, my 
firm belief is that a man cannot be a 
good historian unless he has a very 
strong feeling indeed with regard 
to the events he is narrating. It is 
so in history, and it is so in fiction. 
A man has no right to distort a truth. 
He must keep his feelings in check; 
and he must not allude to modern 
politics under the guise of history; 
but he must have strong feelings and 
beliefs with regard to the events which 
he narrates. So, in fiction, I little 
love a man who is always lecturing 
and indoctrinating his readers; and 
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yet novels might be so written that 
beneath the narrative could be seen 
faiths and beliefs and opinions which 
filled the whole work with life, and 
allowed the reader 
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quite another sentiment; and when a 
man has made a few speeches he 
begins to overrate the strength and 
length of human endurance. Great art- 

ists, in all branches, 





to draw from it val- 
uable lessons. There 
is every difference 
in the world be- 
tween a novel with 
a purpose and a 
novel written by a 
man with a _ pur- 
pose. For an illus- 
tration I will ask you 
to look no farther 
than the chair in 
which the Prior sits. 

One lesson I have 
drawn from a study 
of the Club’s pro- 
ceedings, is that you 
have a_ recognized 
limit of speeches. 
When a man first 
gets upon his legs 
in public he has a 
very grievous doubt 
whether he can pos- 
sibly say anything 
which his fellowmen 
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never lose sight of 
that great fact in 
human nature. Ne- 
ville Rolfe, the Brit- 
ish consul at Naples, 
the greatest cicerone 
in the world, told me 
that two hours of 
sight-seeing was as 
much as anybody 
could do with profit 
or pleasure. So M. 
Coquelin, in a mo- 
ment of confidence, 
told me that two 
hours was the pre- 
cise time during 
which the edge of 
an audience’s atten- 
tion could be kept 
keen and bright. If 
that is the case in 
the theatre, with 
the variety of actors 
and scenery, what 
will it be when the 








may find worth list- 
ening to. A county 
member, who was 
the father of a 
minister in the present Government, 
gave me an account of his first 
speech in the House of Commons. 
He said by the time he had been up 
five minutes there all of a sudden 
came over him an _ overwhelming 
feeling. He felt the Speaker was 
going to rise from his chair, and 
address the House in these words: 
‘“‘T am going to take a course which is 
unprecedented, but in taking which 
I believe I shall have the full con- 
currence of the House. In this place 
we can stand a great deal; but this 
is too bad for anything; and I must 
request the honorable member to 
resume his seat.”’ 

Well do we who have been in the 
House of Commons know that feeling! 
But it passes away; it gives place to 
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same man is contin- 
ually speaking, and 
is uttering his own 
words, and not those 
of Moliére, of Scribe, or of Alfred de 
Musset? My own belief is that within 
twenty-five minutes people get tired 
of a man’s voice, of his thoughts and 
his turn of phrase, and that it is high 
time for him to sit down. If speeches 
in the House of Commons, with rare 
exceptions, were reduced to a limit 
of half an hour, the debating would 
be immensely improved, and _ the 
authority of that assembly would be 
heightened. Having said this, I know 
my own time has come; and I will sit 
down after saying in onesentence what 
an immense gratification it is to have 
had such a greeting from such a bro- 
therhood and in the presence of such 
guests, and assuring you that I shall 
always recall gratefully your most 
welcome and overflowing hospitality. 
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A Sentimental Journey 














a} OUPPOSE everyone 
Ml experiences su d- 
den moments 
of  self-revelation 
that come without 
rhyme or reason, 
like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky: 
revelations that make clear in one 
illuminative flash conditions and mo- 
tives that have been tangled ina vague 
obscurity of doubt. 

It was when such an instantaneous 
radiance of mental vision came to me 
I realized at once why I had come to 
England. It was simply and only 
that I might visit Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Nor was this pilgrimage to be 
lightly undertaken. Well I knew that 
the position Shakespeare occupied 
in my lists of hero-worship de- 
manded that a fitting tribute of emo- 
tion be displayed at sight of such 





material memorials as 
served at his birthplace. 

Moreover, I knew that, whatever 
might be my sense of reverential 
homage, in me the power of emotional 
demonstration did not abound. 

But it is ever my custom, when 
possible, to supply or amend such 
lacks as I may note in my nature, 
by any available means. 

And what could be wiser than 
when going on such an important 
journey, and where I knew my own 
powers would fall short of an im- 
perative requirement, to take with 
me some one who should adequately 
supplement my shortcomings? 

Being of a methodical nature, I 
have my friends as definitely classi- 
fied and as neatly pigeon-holed as 
my old letters. Mentally running over 
my collection of available companions, 
I stopped at Sentimental Tommy, 
knowing I need look no further. 
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were pre- 
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Of course Sentimental Tommy was 
not his real name, but it is my cus- 
tom to bestow upon my friends such 
titles as seem to me appropriate or 
descriptive. 

Sentimental Tommy, then, was the 
only man in the 
world, so far as I 
knew, who would 
make a perfect 
associate fora day 
in Stratford. His 
especial qualifica- 
tions wereacham- 
eleonic power of 
adaptability, an 
instant and sym- 
pathetic compre- 
hension of mood, 
an unbounded ca- 
pacity for senti- 
ment, and a 
genius for com- 
radeship. He was 
also a man to 
whom one could 
“say come, and 
he cometh,” with- 
out any fuss about 
it. 

The date being 
arranged, I turn- 
ed to my Baed- 
eker and was 
deeply delighted 
to discover that 
we must take a train from Euston 
Station. For it seemed that the 
wonderful columned facade of 
Euston was the only appropriate 
exit from London, when one’s des- 
tination was Stratford. I had hoped 
that our route might cause us 
to pass through Upper Tooting, as, 
next to Stratford, this was to me 
the most interesting name in my 
little red book. I know not why, but 
Upper Tooting has always possessed 
for me a strange fascination; and, 
though it sounds merely like the high 
notes of a French horn, yet my in- 
tuition tells me that it is full of deep 
and absorbing interest. 

Sentimental Tommy met me at 
Euston Station, and bought tickets 
for Stratford as casually as if it had 
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been on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Tommy was in jubilant spirits that 
morning, with the peculiar kind of 
international triumph which comes 
only to an American who has at- 
tained some especial favor of the 
English. Gleeful- 
ly he told me of 
his great luck. 
Only that morn- 
ing he had been 
kicked by the 
King’s cat! An 
early stroll past 
Buckingham Pal- 
ace and along 
Constitution Hill 
had resulted in an 
interview with the 
royal feline, and 
the above men- 
tioned honorable 
result had been 
achieved. My ob- 
servation to the 
effect that Idid n’t 
know that cats 
kicked, was met 
by the simple 
statement that 
this cat did,—and 
then we went on 
to Stratford. 

The ride being 
in part through 
the same country 
that I had traversed when coming 
to London, I felt quite at home in 
my surroundings; and we chatted 
gayly of everything under the sun 
except the immortal hero of our 
pilgrimage. 

That ’s what I like about Tommy, 
—he has such a wonderful intuitive 
sense of conversational values. And 
though his obsession by Shakespeare 
is precisely the same as my own, and 
though he is himself a “ Bartlett’s 
Concordance” in men’s clothing, yet 
I knew, for a surety, that he would 
quote no line from the poet through 
the entire day. 

As we had neither of us ever been 
in Stratford before, we left the train 
at the station and faced the little 
town with an anticipation that was 
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like a blank page, to be written on 
by whatever might happen next. 
Trusting to Tommy’s instinct, we 
asked no questions of guidance, and 
started off at random, on a nowise 
remarkable street. It was an affable 
August day, and our gait was much 
like that of a snail at full gallop; 
yet before we turned the first corner 
tears stood in my eyes,—though 
whether caused by the thrill of be- 
ing on Shakespeare’s ground, or the 
reflection of Tommy’s discernibly 
suppressed emotion, I ’ve no idea. 
But for pure delightfulness of sen- 
sation, it is difficult to surpass that 
aimless wandering through Strat- 
ford, with 
a subcon- 
sciousness of 
what was 
awaiting us. 
In London, 
histo rical 
associations 
crop up at 
every step; 
but, though 
pointing 
backward, 
each points 
in adifferent 
direction, 
and so they 
form a great 
semicircular 
horizon 
which be- 
comes misty 
and vague in 
the distance. 
This is rest- 
ful,and gives 
one a mere sense of blurred perspec- 
tive. But Stratford is definite and 
coherent. Everything in it, material 
or otherwise, points sharply back to 
the one figure, and the converging 
rays meet with a suddenness that 
is dazzling and well-nigh stunning. 
Stratford is reeking with dramatic 
quality, and a sudden breath of its 
atmosphere makes for mental un- 
balance. 
“Don’t take it so hard,” said 
Tommy, with his gentle smile; ‘‘this 
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is really the worst of it,—except per- 
haps one other bit,—and it will soon 
be over.” 

“Why, we have n’t begun yet,” said 
I, in astonishment. 

“You ’re thinking of the Birth- 
place, the Memorial, and the Church. 
You ought to know that we can see, 
absorb and assimilate those things in 
just about one minute each. It is 
this that counts,—this, and the foot- 
path across the fields to Shottery.”’ 

“And the River,’’ I added. 

“Yes, and the River.” 

Following his unerring instincts, 
Tommy’s steps led us, though per- 
haps not by the most direct route, to 
the Shakes- 

peare Hotel. 
“SY ou 
know,” he 
said, “ in- 
‘ tending visi- 
tors toStrat- 
ford are 
invariably 
instructed 
by returned 
visitors togo 
to the Red 
Lion Inn, or 
Red Bear, or 
Red some- 
thing; but 
instinct tells 
me that this 
hostelry has 
a message 
for us.” 
Nor was 
the message 
only that of 
the typical 
English luncheon which the dining- 
room afforded. There were many 
other points about that hotel which 
impressed me with peculiar delight, 
from the quaint entrance hall to 
the garden at the back. 

Each room is named for one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and has the title 
over its door. After hesitating be- 
tween Hamlet and Twelfth Night, I 
finally concluded that should I ever 
spend a whole summer in Stratford, 
which I fully intend to do, I should 
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take possession of the 
chintz-furnished, Love's 
Lost. 

The library was a continuation of 
fascinations. A strange-shaped room 
whose length is half a dozen times its 
width, it seemed a place to enter, but 
not to leave. 

However, one does not visit Strat- 
ford for the delights of hotel life, 
and luncheon over, we again began 
our wanderings. 

By good luck we chanced first 
upon the Memorial Theatre. The 
good luck lay in the fact that, having 
seen the outside of this Tribute to 
Genius, we had 
no desire to enter. 
It was remindful 
of a modern New 
England high 
school building, 
and, though we 
knew it contained 
authentic por- 
traits and first 
folios, it had little 
to do with our 
Shakespeare. 

We paused at 
the Monument, 
and commented 
on the cleverness 
of the happy 
thought that pro- 
vided Philosophy © 
to fill up the 
fourth side of 
Shakespeare’s ge- 
nius. 

And then we 
went on to Henley Street and the 
house where Shakespeare was born. 

We entered the narrow door-way 
into the old house, which shows so 
plainly the frantic endeavor at preser- 
vation, and we climbed the stairs to 
the room where the poet was born. 
The air was smoky with memory, 
and through it loomed the rather 
smug bust, its weight supported by a 
thin-legged, inadequate table. 

With Tommy I was not troubled 
by the objectionable thought of ‘‘ first 
impressions.” In the first moment we 
took in, with one swift glance, the 


delightful, 
Labour ’s 
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fireplace, the walls, the windows, and 
the few scant properties, and after 
that our attitude was as of pilgrims 
returning to an oft-visited shrine. 

In the room back of the birthroom, 
the one that looks out over the 
garden, sat the old custodian of the 
place. He was a large, handsome 
man with none of the doddering, 
mumbling effects of his profession. 

He looked at me keenly, as I stood 
looking out of the back window, my 
thoughts all with Mary Arden, and 
he said, in 2a low voice, ‘‘ You love 
him, too?”’ and J said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

A little shaken by the birthplace, 
but of no mind to 
admit it, we went 
gayly through the 
Stratford streets, 
passing groups of 
happy villagers, 
and so suddenly 
did we meet the 
Avon, that we 
almost fell into 
it. 

We chanced 
upon two broad 
marble steps, that 
seemed to be the 
terminal of a ma- 
cadamized path to 
the river. The 
Avon was using 
the lower of these 
two steps, sO we 
sat on the upper 
one and watched 
the children sail- 
ing boats upon 
the Memorial Stream. This brought to 
my mind Mr. Mabie’s word picture of 
Shakespeare at four years old, and 
for a time the baby Shakespeare 
took precedence over the man poet. 

It is scarcely fair that the Avon 
should be so beautiful of itself, for 
this, with its vicarious interests, makes 
it too blessed among rivers. 

Then we went to Holy Trinity. 
The approach, plain as way to parish 
church, seemed like a solemn cere- 
mony, and as Tommy afterward ad- 
mitted, “‘it got on his nerves.” 

Unbothered by verger or guide, ob- 
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livious of tourists, if any were there, 
we walked straight to the chancel, 
looked at Shakespeare’s grave,—and 
walked away. 

It was fortunate for me at this 
moment that I had taken Sentimen- 
tal Tommy with me; for as his emo- 
tions are so much more available 
than mine, so he has them under much 
better control. 

I had expected to look around the 
church a bit, but Tommy led me 
away, through the old grave-yard, 
to the low wall by the river. And 
there, under the waving old trees, 
we sat until we could pick up our lost 
three hundred years. 

Back through the town 
we went; and I must needs 
stop here and there at the 
little shops, which, with 
their modern attempts at 
quaintness, display relics 
and antiques, more or less 
genuine. 

Few of their wares ap- 
pealed to me, so I contented 


myself with a tiny celluloid 
bust of Shakespeare, which, 


by chance, presented the 
familiar features with an 
expression of real power and 
intellect. It was strange to 
find this poet face on a 
cheap trinket, and with deep 
thankfulness of heart I pos- 
sessed myself of my one 
souvenir of Stratford. 

It. is directly opposed to 
all the instincts of Tommy’s 
nature to ask instructions in 
matters which he feels that 
he ought to know intui- 
tively. 

And so, upon his simple 
announcement, ‘‘Thisis the 
footpath across the fields to 
Shottery,—to Anne Hatha- 
way’s Cottage,” we started. 

As Tommy had hinted, 
during our walk from the 
station, there would be an- 
Other bit of the real thing; 
and this was it. The walk 
across the fields was crowd- 
ed with impulses that came 
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perilously near emotional intensity. 
But from such appalling fate we were 
saved by our sense of humor. One 
cannot give way to emotion if one is 
conscious of its humorous aspect. And 
we agreed that as the path across the 
field had been here ever since Shake- 
speare trod it, and as it would in all 
probability remain for some time in 
the future, the mere coincidence that 
we were traversing it at this particu- 
lar moment was nothing to be thrilled 
about. And yet,—it was the path 
from Stratford to Shottery, and we 
were there! 

But it was a longer path than we 
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had thought, and the practicality 
which is one of the chief ingredients 
of Tommy’s sentiment, moved him 
to look at his watch and announce 
that we would have to turn back at 
once, if we would catch the last train 
to London. 

Not entirely disheartened at leaving 
Aune Hathaway’s cottage unvisited, 
—for we both well knew the value of 


the unattained,—we turned, and wan- 
dered back to the station just in time 
for the late afternoon train. 

And that was why we didn’t dis- 
cover until some time afterward that 
we had taken the wrong road across 
the fields; and that, as we imagined 
our faces turned toward it, Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage was getting fur- 
ther and further away to our left. 
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Y my soul [said 
Salomon Brazen- 
head], but I will 
tell you a tale 
which I had out of 
Italy when I served 
there under Sir 
John, him of steel 

and whipcord whom the Italians 

called John Aguto, meaning (I doubt 
not) sharp as a hawk, which he was by 
name and nature, I assure you. My 
tale will cause you to weep; and why 
not? since weeping is the fashion, and 

a known old purge of black and other 

kinds of bile. But because my own 

humor is so, you shall laugh, I war- 
rant you, between the showers. 

Oh, cut short, cut short, for your 
common credit’s sake! [cried out Cap- 
tain Richard Smith]. Will you turn 
hedge-priest at your time of life? 
Body of me, I had reached ‘‘ Love me 
for ever’’ by this time. 

Listen nevertheless to me [pursued 
Salomon Brazenhead]. When I first 
went into Italy there was living and 
ruling at Castelfranco in the Venetian 
March a stone-faced old smiter whose 
name was Tuzio Costanza: black as a 
black stallion and headed like a Ro- 
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man soldier was he. He was a faith- 
ful soldier of the Republic of Venice, 
by whom indeed he ruled his domains 
in peace, and father also of two sons, 
one lawfully begotten of the body of 
his good lady, and one got waywardly, 
as we say, without leave or license of 
the Church. But just as if, for once, 
Nature was on the side of Religion, 
it was so that the lawful son, who 
was called Matteo, showed himself 
whole Costanza, and bore his title- 
deeds upon his person, being swarthy, 
black and _ bold-looking, a heavy- 
browed, sullen boy, terrible to fight; 
and that the love child, Luca (so they 
named him), favored the angels, 
as being golden-haired, soft in the 
skin, red and white like a miss of 
fourteen. Year for year, so they stood 
when I saw them first: sixteen years 
old apiece, as loving as the Blessed 
Gemini who cuddle each other all_ 
day long on the holy Zodiac, and all 
night are at the same loving play, if 
the astrologers are to be believed. 
At this time Master Tuzio lost his 
very excellent lady, a woman whom he 
had in such order that she had moth- 
ered the motherless Luca as if he 
had been very twin with her Matteo; 
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he lost her, I say, of a summer colic 
which sent her post-haste to the 
churchyard; and he, making the most 
of it, and disposed to use the rest of 
his life in comfort and honor, con- 
ceived his first business to be the 
settlement of his two lads, whose legs 
were too long and their appetites, for 
one thing or another, too keen for 
the little fee of Castelfranco to 
nourish. What must he do, incon- 
tinent, but send them east and west? 
Luca, the pretty boy, had a ticklish 
palm and a tongue as smooth as 
melting butter. “Off with you, 
chicken,” says his father, ‘to Venice 
and the Prior of Saint Gregory. We 
will have you in a frock; for those 
qualities of yours command their 
price within the true fold all the 
world over.” But Matteo, bone of 
his bone, heir of his name, his counter- 
part in face, shape and temper, he 
sends into Lombardy, to learn fighting 
from an ancient foe of his, and very 
good friend at the same time; I mean 
old Pierfrancesco Visdomini, Lord of 
Peschiera, standard-bearer to Messer 
Bernabo the tyrant of Milan. 

“Go, Matt,” says this stout old 
father, “‘go you, my son, and learn 
of my friend Pierfrancesco how best 
you may cut his throat in after years.”’ 

And off went Matteo in great fettle, 
having first kissed on both cheeks 
and on soft red mouth his half-brother 
Luca, the future Archbishop. Of 
Luca, I say little here; but of Matteo 
I tell you most plainly, that black- 
avised scowler had a heart like hid- 
den fire, and when he loved, loved 
altogether with a consuming rage. 
Do you know that sacred saying con- 
cerning the devils, which reads back- 
wards as well as forwards, and so 
proclaims its dreadful power?—Jn Gi- 
rum Imus Noctu Non Ut Consumimur 
Igni. Now, so it was with Matteo 
Costanza: he went in chains, lest 
(loosing himself to love) he should 
be devoured in his own flame. 

He took the road to Peschiera, a 
place which lies on a tongue of 
yellow sand upon the dark blue waters 
of Garda; and by means of letters 
of his father’s was nobly received by 


Master Pierfrancesco, and hospitably 
entertainec for two or three years. 
He learned of his teacher various 
noble old virtues now outmoded and 
unsung—to wit, Sobriety, Measure, 
Reticence, and a power of hitting 
so terrible that you are very wary 
of hitting at all. He learned to 
prick with the spear by being well 
pricked himself, to hew with broad 
sword and stab with dagger by the 
same good precept. He could use a 
bow, an arbalest, a pike; he grew to 
be part of his horse, and to make 
his followers parts of him. Oh, trust 
me, Sir John Hawkwood would never 
have said to him, “Here is a son of 
my old age!” if these things had not 
been as I tell you. 

All this he took of Pierfrancesco 
Visdomini, standard-bearer to Ber- 
nabo of Milan; but he took more— 
alack! here comes my tale to festering 
point, that he took much more than 
this. Pierfrancesco, you must know, 
had a son and a daughter; the son, 
Pierluigi, serving with the Floren- 
tines, a wolfish young man, mostly 
hungry like his father; the daughter, 
Madonna Emilia, in those days at 
home, a pale, thinnish, smiling girl, 
very tender and shrinking and anxious 
to please you, a moonfaced, sidling, 
cuddling, snoozling, snuggling, coax- 
ing, adoring, mothering, greensick 
little slip of delicacy, fifteen years 
old and no more, by Cock and the 
Prophet Jonah. 

Young Matteo, exercising his strong 
body with the pricking of lances and 
what-not, grew mannish, and cast 
about him mannish looks at maids 
and such like cates. Young Emilia 
thought him a dog, but ended (as is 
the way of her kind) by reversing 
the letters and finding him a god. 
Body and soul she was his to dispose. 
She fed upon him, prayed to him, 
lay at his feet in the wet grass. Did 
he lift a finger, she came trembling up; 
did he lift an eyebrow, she thought 
her last hour was come, and that she 
deserved it richly. Was he kind, she 
panted: was he cold, she shivered as 
one naked in the wind. In a word, 
she adored mankind in him because 
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he was the only man she had ever 
seen; and he, red-hot lover as he was, 
shook off his chains and ate her up. 

Out upon you, sir, [said Mistress 
Gorbet, a beautiful young wife with 
keen wits]; out upon you, sir; you 
talk as if we were all at the same 
meal. 

By my strong soul, you wrong me, 
lady, [cried Salomon Brazenhead]. 
I have no ill meaning here. Matteo 
Costanza was a youth of eighteen 
years old, the soul of honor. | 
speak of her spiritual part, which is 
all that he ever ate, poor young man. 
He was no ruffian. Far from that, 
he thought of her as of the Mother of 
God. But I proceed, by your leave. 
These pretty two exchanged vows, 
kisses, clings, fierce gropings of heart. 
He swore her his upon the Cross and 
Christ, upon the Sorrowful and Joyful 
Mysteries, upon Heaven and Hell, 
and Death and Judgment. I believe 
upon my immortal hope that there 
never was a couple more gloriously 
unhappy since lovers first found de- 


light in tearing each other by the 


heart-strings. One year it took him 
to see her lovely, one year to make 
her the most wretched girl in the 
world; in the middle of the third year 
Bernabd of Milan brought up my 
master Sir John for a bout with 
Venice, and me (as the fact was) in 
his pocket. 

“Go, Matteo,” said Pierfrancesco 
Visdomini; ‘‘my master Lord Ber- 
nabd makes war upon Venice in fif- 
teen days. This night I kiss you; but 
to-morrow I shall spit in your face. 
This night you are my dear good boy, 
son of my old friend Tuzio; but to- 
morrow I shall see in you a black 
imp of that old rascal Costanza, my 
abhorred enemy. Go now. Pack 
your saddle and away.” 

There was no other road for Matteo 
but that of Venice. Much as he 
loved his Emilia, he had no thought 
then to sell his country, his father 
and his patrimony. There followed, 
by Cock, the most sorrowful leave- 
taking of lad and lass you ever saw 
in all your days. What a straining 
of young breasts, what a kissing, what 
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a searching of hot eyes, what a sob- 
bing, what horrible silences were 
there! Blood fills these hardy eyes 
of mine at the thought. As for you, 
ladies, what are your little hearts 
doing at this moment? Jumping 
like frogs in the wet, I'll go bail. 
They may well jump, for this was a 
desperate young business, I give you 
my word. He swore her true as steel; 
he frightened her sorely; he cursed 
and kissed, he strained and forced 
away. But she came creeping, hold- 
ing out her hands, and her face put 
meek and sideways: so all ’s to do 
again. Go he must and did. He 
saw Emilia stand on the tower’s top, 
waving him farewell by the light of 
the moon. She fluttered thin and 
white, like a little flag. He shook his 
sword in her direction, threat or 
greeting, half one and half t ’other. 
So he went to the wars, and his most 
unhappy star was kindled. 

He proved a fighter of the best. 
Sir John took the Milanese afield 
against Venice and Mantua, and met 
their hosts in the plain of Legnago; 
but whether it was the ground, or 
the silly cattle he had to lead, or 
(as the plain truth was) that my 
stomach had turned sour overnight 
and caused me to see monsters where 
were only light-armed horsemen of 
Treviso and the parts adjacent— 
the fact is as clear as In Principio 
erat verbum, that the Milanese were 
routed and broken up, and that you 
might see young Matteo Costanza 
ranging the field like a colt in a green 
paddock. I gauge the feelings of a 
father by a nose I have for such sweet 
motions; so I gauge old Tuzio’s 
feelings to see so hopeful a slip of his 
grafting. And Iam glad that he had 
them, friends all, for (if you will 
believe me) they were his last. Yes, 
yes, his horse stumbled in the last 
charge home; and it was his own 
troop rode over him, and frittered 
up his ribs and his midriff. Matteo 
found himself orphaned by his honest 
feudatories, and himself their mesne 
lord at the same stroke. They tell 
me he sat afield, smoking hot from 
his late exploits, and on his knees 
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held what remained of his old father. 
From his man’s work he came back 
to boy’s work; he snivelled and 
looked pinched. What! But I honor 
him for it. They were good tears, 
holy tears: a many such have I shed. 
By the Mass, I could weep now! 

They laid the pashed old fighting 
hound on a tresselbier and let Matteo 
take him home to Castelfranco. It 
behooved the Republic, d ’ye see, to 
put in Matteo as soon as might be, 
lest mischief should come of it. No- 
body who knew my master Sir John 
would suppose him slow to the ad- 
vantage of an empty castle and town 
on the march. Off went Matteo 
with his men and dead father in the 
dark; and hard by Este, in the passes 
of the hills, he was ambushed and 
set upon by a party of knights of the 
road, routiers, free gentlemen—any 
name you please for cut-throats; so 
in the black belly of the night there 
was horrible silent carnage, men 
grunting, men squealing, as they 
smote or were smitten, and never a 
blink of starshine to lead the sword. 
Matteo fought like one possessed of 
devils, and, breaking his sword by 
misadventure, put his dagger between 
his teeth and went about with his 
hands at work, feeling for throats. 
He got a hold, closed and fell with 
his quarry. They rolled scuffling and 
biting in the dark, but Matteo had 
ten strengths in him, what with his 
old father and new lordship; he got 
his dagger out and in, in and out again; 
a man’s life and a man’s dying curse 
into the bargain. 

“The blight of God fall on and 
wither you,” said he who lay jetting 
blood. 

“It was fair fighting, 
Matteo; and the other: 

“You shall remember my curse.” 

‘What name have you, friend?” 
says Matteo again. 

He said, ‘Pierluigi Visdomini of 
Peschiera,” and gaped, and so died. 
Matteo knew very well what he had 
done—to wit, slain the son of his old 
master, the brother of his love. 

It turned the world dun-color for 
him, Dreadfully as he stalked the 


” 


says surly 


world afterwards, he was most dread- 
ful in Castelfranco, as they report— 
and reasonably, for that Castel- 
franco is not so big as the world, and 
a sulky fellow in the larger room 
might be a Minotaur shut up in that 
little walled town. Certain it is 
that his mortification had one issue. 
He took the field again, and did so 
terribly ‘that all Italy knew his name 
in a year. The Meagre Wolf they 
called him—Z// Lupo Magro—and far 
and wide citizens of walled cities 
trembled at the words. At the siege 
of Padua he broke his arm under the 
ruin of a bridge, and so missed the 
sack of the town which followed hard 
upon his misfortune. But the Padu- 
ans very well knew who their con- 
queror was, and brought him the 
keys of their citadel as he lay sick 
at a convent. And who do you 
suppose came to him kneeling with 
those who bore the keys? Who else 
but his half-brother, smug Master 
Luca, with his face of a holy burn- 
ing Seraphim and his sleek limbs of 
a girl? That was the young man, 
ladies and good sirs, upon the word of 
an untirable soldier. 

This Luca Costanza was by now 
the prettiest soft rogue of a friar you 
ever saw; to the beguiling eye was 
superadded the silky tongue. Three 
years had wrought their magic upon 
him. I tell you, he were a bold man 
who would set wife or daughter on 
the further side of the grille over 
against him. Parts he had for the 
trade: he could sing, he could make 
canzonettas in the fashion of Lom- 
bardy and of Languedoc; his was the 
supple brain, and his the calculating 
headpiece, all encased in peach-bloom 
and gold. Now when he saw his 
grim brother Matteo, this chamberei 
became dewy with tears (which 
meant very little to him); but when 
Matteo saw him he sobbed in his 
throat, boy once more, and “‘Oh,come, 
oh, come, my brother!” says he; and 
had himin his armsinatrice. Before 
you could count twice nine, there 
was Luca sitting on the bed, listening 
to Matteo’s words pouring out of him 
like a flooded mill-dam. What did 
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he hear? Do you ask that, my 
masters? Turn to the beauteous la- 
dies by side of you: they will let you 
know. He spoke ‘Emilia, Emilia, 
Emilia,” and again ‘‘Emilia, Emilia, 
Visdomini.’’ There was no other wo- 
man in the world for him; so Luca, 
for whom the world held many wo- 
men, was given to understand. Then 
the grief was revealed, since grief 
there was. Emilia could never be 
his. ‘‘God of Love, why not then?” 
cries Luca in amaze. 

‘‘T have slain her brother in the 
dark,” says Matteo, hollow-voiced, 
‘‘and he called down upon me the 
blight of God.” 

“Ts that all?” says Luca; and 
Matteo— 

“What more would you have?” 

Luca put a warm hand on his 
brother’s shoulder. ‘‘For less than 
that,’’ says he, “‘have maidens been 
unmaidened.” 

“How now?” says Matteo. 

“Why, thus,” his brother replied. 
“The old Visdomini will take it 
amiss, I suppose!”’ 

“* Alack!”’ says Matteo. 

“By no means,” quoth Luca. 
“You offer Castelfrancd and your 
hand for the girl. He cries for a 
sword and shuts her in her chamber. 
What shall she feed on in there, do 
you think, if not your image? She 
will grow fat on that. So women 
nourish their hearts. And so fathers 
drive their girls into their enemies’ 
arms. Leave it all to me, Mat,” says 
this Luca. Matteo kissed him. 

Thus it was accorded between them 
that Luca should go to ask the hand 
of Miss for his brother Mattaeus, 
Dominus de Castelfranco. And he 
was to tell the whole truth, how the 
said Mattaeus by misadventure had 
killed Pierluigi Visdomini in dark 
battle, midnight battle, having been 
attacked by the dead man as he was 
bearing his own father’s body to the 
burying. This notwithstanding, the 
said Mattaeus did earnestly pretend 
for the hand of Donna Emilia, and 
without a dower. The Visdomini 
were bare to the bones of money and 
lands; the dowry-quittance should 


tempt them, Luca judged: but not so 
Matteo. But Matteo, in truth, did 
so greatly long for sight or touch 
of his little Emilia that he sent his 
brother against his own hopes—that 
thus, at second hand, he _ himself 
might seem to deal with her. ‘‘Take 
her, dear Luca, this ring,” said the 
honest lover, ‘‘and give her one 
message from me; one and no more.” 

“And what is your’ message, 
brother?” says Luca the debonair. 

“Tell her the ring is from the 
True to the Most True,” says Matteo; 
and Luca puts his tongue into his 
cheek. 

Off he set, howsoever, flushed with 
safe-conducts and other letters com- 
mendatory from the Venetian power. 
Arrived at Peschiera, he found old 
Pierfrancesco, he found his bony wife 
but he found no fresh Emilia at 
all. She was not there; he learned 
from the women that she had taken 
service with Madonna Buonconforta, 
wife to Bernabo of Milan. ‘‘So ho!” 
says this Luca to himself, ‘‘ Milan 
will suit me very well. It is a great 
city, and Messer Bernabo a munificent 
master for a baseborn lad of parts. I 
will goto Milan.” But first he boards 
Master Pierfrancesco with his tidings 
of death in battle and offers of mar- 
riage without a dowry. Pierfran- 
cesco listens to what he has to say, 
and listens to the end; then he ups 
and shows Luca a long sword. 

‘“‘Do you see this, Master Friar?” 
he says. 

“Certainly I do,” says Luca. 

“T would spit their two hearts on 
this blade,” says the old man, biting 
his words, ‘“‘and see them roast at 
my kitchen fires, before I allowed a 
Visdomini to meet a Costanza un- 
armed. Now, go to your master the 
devil.” 

What about this, sirs and noble 
ladies? Did he give the forward cut? 
There is none more forward, by 
Cock! Where goes our Luca but to 
Milan, with all his letters commenda- 
tory in his vest? There he wormed 
his way in, there he saw, and there 
had speech with the young Emilia, 
grown to be a beauty of so willowy, 
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so slow-smiling, so enslaving a kind 
that, if he played a villainy upon his 
brother, I know not who is to be 
blamed. As to that, wait for a lit- 
tle. He had his own game to play 
first, and very well he played it. I 
knew Messer Bernabd Visconti well 
enough, a puissant and _ glittering 
lord, who thought like lightning and 
burned up all Lombardy before he 
had done with it. He was born a 
soldier and lived a tyrant, and died a 
victim to his own pleasures. Very 
passably indeed he liked handsome 
youths and handsome women. So 
he fancied Donna Emilia, stroked her, 
called her his Madonnetta; and so he 
fancied the beauteous Luca Cos- 
tanza and made him prime favor- 
ite in the great Court of Milan—the 
greatest Court, but one, these ex- 
perienced eyes of mine have ever 
looked upon and contemned. In a 
few months Luca Costanza had Milan 
under his thumb; and then, waxing 
fat, as the way is, he began to kick, 
having scriptural precedent, I be- 
lieve. In this wanton humor he 
looked upon Emilia with favor, with 
a half-shut eye (as it were); and she 
looked upon him as on one with whom 
she must reckon if she was to better 
herself in the Court. Presently, after 
a little, Luca gets her alone, whips 
out the ring he had in charge, and— 
“Yours, Madonna,” he says. ‘‘ Why,” 
says she, ‘‘who gives me a ring?” 

‘One who calls himself The True,” 
says Luca with a half sigh. 

She blushed to hear him, thinking 
he so styled himself; and then says 
she, ‘“‘But what has The True to say 
to me?” 

“Oh, pretty rogue,’”’ says Luca to 
himself, ‘‘mighty little, I fancy.” 
But aloud he said, ‘“‘The True sends 
the ring to The Most True,” and 
watched her like a cat. She went 
all white to the lips, and her eyes 
darted at him, and about him, and 
away. ‘‘Matteo sent it,’’ she says in 
a whisper. ‘‘That is his name,” says 
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Luca. “And what is Matteo to 
you, good Friar?”” she asks him. 
“Oh, an acquaintance of mine of old 
standing,’ says Master Luca. ‘He 
slew unwittingly your brother Pier- 
luigi, and your father says that both 
you and he shall die before you meet 
each other again. But, notwith- 
standing, Matteo sends you this 
ring.” And then he sets a watch 
upon her, and saw her shiver and 
shake, and wring her pretty hands. 

By this conduct she betrayed him 
her mind. Not Matteo she loved, 
but a dim figure of Matteo four years 
dead. Not Matteo she loved; but 
she feared him. The very first thing 
she said, with great haunted eyes 
and mouth woe-begone, was this— 
“Will he come to fetch me, do you 
think?” “Like enough,” says Luca 
shortly, and she began to cry and 
rock herself about. I assure you a 
handsome girl looks well in this situa- 
tion. Grief relaxes her; she is melt- 
ing, ready for the moulding hand; 
but you know that as well as I do. 
I cannot blame Luca for doing as 
he did; it were monstrous that a 
woman should weep and not be com- 
forted; and how comfort her against 
what she fears but by telling her to 
have no fear, for that which she 
fears will not come to pass? So 
Luca did; amd every day she sought 
him out with fears, and every day he 
showed her how no fear should be. 
Or if she went not to him he must 
needs go to her, and, whether she 
feared or not, beseech her not to fear. 
They used to meet in a little church I 
know very well; Sant’ Onforio’ it is 
called. There in the dusk those two 
comforted each other, and there or 
elsewhere Luca betrayed his brother 
and gave Emilia a living image in- 
stead of a dead one to enshrine in 
her heart. All this was a matter 
of six months, which time had sufficed 
Matteo Costanza to take the field 
again, and drive the Milanese out 
of the Venetian March. 


(To be concluded) 











CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM* 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


a] HILST speaking in 

} this country on the 

subject of social- 

ism generally, re- 

quests or sugges- 

tions have reached 

me from many 

quarters that I 

should deal with that particular form 
of it which goes by the name of 
Christian. Now the phrase ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism’’ has a long history behind 
it. It was used first in England by 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley, but I 
believe myself to be right in saying 
that in their later lives they dropped 
it, as not being applicable to their 
own more matured views. Since 
their time it has, in England, been 
taken up by others, and associated 
with many phases of clerical or of 
Christian thought, and when I was 
asked to discuss Christian Socialism 
as a distinctive doctrine preached to- 
day in America, I at first felt doubtful 
as to what sort of doctring it might be. 
For all I knew to the contrary it might 
be as different from secular socialism 
as Christian Science is from science 
as understood generally — as the 
science of Mrs. Eddy is from the 
science of Mr. Edison. I knew in- 
deed from my experience both of 
this country and of England that 
the clergy, as representatives of 
Christianity, have frequently, of late 
years, been entering on the domain 
of economic discussion, and have 
been seeking to apply, in one way or 
another, the precepts of their religion 
to modern industrial problems—and 
not, as it seented to me, with very 
signal success. For example, an Eng- 
lish bishop, who I think actually 
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called himself a socialist, once pro- 
posed that, as an instalment of the 
new industrial millennium, the British 
navy should be constructed by a group 
of co-operative laborers, free from 
the tyranny of any wicked employer. 
The impression which this suggestion 
produced on my own mind was that 
the enemies of England would re- 
ceive with unbounded delight the 
news that the Bishop’s suggestion 
was really being carried into effect. 
But, as I have said, my knowledge of 
what Christian Socialism may act- 
ually mean to-day in this country 
seems too vague to enable me to deal 
with the subject profitably. 

This objection, has, however, been 
removed by some of those at whose 
request I am now addressing you; 
for they have sent me a sort of mani- 
festo—half article, half sermon— 
which a prominent exponent of the 
creed issued not long since in a 
Christian Socialist newspaper, and 
which has been quite sufficient to 
provide me with all the requisite in- 
formation. I propose, therefore, pres- 
ently to take this document for my 
text. But before thus dealing with 
Socialism in its so-called Christian 
form, I will, for clearness’ sake, put 
before you in the fewest possible 
words the main criticisms which I 
have been making elsewhere on so- 
cialism of the more ordinary type. 

I began by dividing such socialism, 
as a definite economic creed, into 
two kinds—that which is preached to 
the masses, or all manual laborers 
indiscriminately, and that which is 
enunciated to a public comparatively 
small, by socialists who bring to 
their task a good deal of education 
and also of intellectual acuteness, 
and are anxious to vindicate socialism 
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in the eyes of other thinking men. 
I said, moreover, that, for immediate 
practical purposes, by far the most 
important question is the question of 
what socialism is, as expounded to 
the general multitude, its more intel- 
lectualized forms having an import- 
ance which is at present secondary. 

Such being the case, I pointed out 
that the basis of popular socialism 
is the doctrine which Karl Marx 
managed to invest with a semblance 
of scientific truth—the doctrine, 
namely, that all wealth is produced 
by ordinary manual labor, without 
any aid or guidance from any class 
other than the laborers; and that 
consequently all wealth ought to go 
to the laboring multitude. This 
doctrine I submitted to minute analy- 
sis, and I showed that, though it is 
doubtless true enough as applied to 
societies in the earliest stages of 
their development, when industry 


exists only in its rudest and least 
productive forms, it is entirely in- 
applicable to that complicated system 


of production to which the vast ma- 
terial wealth of the modern world is 
due. I showed that industry to-day 
owes its enhanced productivity, not 
to any operations performed by the 
laborers themselves, but to the 
fact that their operations have, to 
a constantly increasing degree, been 
passing under the control of minds 
other than their own—the picked in- 
telligences of the time, by whom their 
individual tasks are co-ordinated and 
minutely directed,—the process of 
direction being accomplished by 
means of wage-capital. To the di- 
rective faculties in question I gave 
the name of Ability; and I showed 
that the larger part of the wealth of 
any modern nation is due not to the 
labor of the average many, but to 
the exceptional ability of the few, by 
whom their labor is directed in the 
most efficacious way. 

Such are the main points which I 
set out with elucidating, and so- 
cialists all over the country at once 
proceeded to answer me. They were 
most of them socialists of the more 
thoughtful and educated kind; and 
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the gist of their answers was in 
nearly all cases the same. It was 
this—that with regard to the func- 
tions which I assigned to directive 
ability, I was right, and that Marx 
and the earlier socialists in failing to 
recognize these, and in treating or- 
dinary labor as the sole productive 
agent, were hopelessly and absurdly 
wrong. But—so these writers unani- 
mously hurried on to say—in exposing 
the error of Marx I was merely wasting 
my time, because socialists to-day no 
longer believed in it. Of the answers 
thus given me, it will be enough to 
take one example. It is from the 
pen of Mr. Hillquit, a lawyer, who 
was frequently pointed out to me as 
the most brilliant exponent of so- 
cialism now living in the United 
States, and whose answer to me, 
occupying whole columns of a news- 
paper called The Worker, was distrib- 
uted at the doors of the buildings in 
which my addresses were delivered. 

Out of all the columns which Mr. 
Hillquit’s eloquence fills, there are 
only two short passages, amounting 
to about twenty lines, in which he 
condescends to anything like definite 
argument; but these two passages, 
when taken together, are interesting, 
and, as we shall see presently, have 
a very direct bearing on the question 
of Christian Socialism. 

The first passage is this. 
quit says: 


Mr. Hill- 


It requires no special genius to demon- 
strate that all alike and 
equally productive. It is still more obvi- 
ous that common manual labor alone is 
impotent to produce the wealth of mod- 
ern nations—that organization, direction 
and control are essential to productive 
work just as much as mere physical effort. 


In other words, Mr. Hillquit is 
emphatic in accepting what I have 
said as to the functions of directive 
ability, or the productive powers of 
the few, and declares that for so- 
cialists my insistence on these is a 
platitude. Now if he had remained 
consistent with his own views as 
thus expressed by him, I should here 
have nothing more to say about him; 


labor is not 
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but what he does is this: Having 
ostentatiously made the above all- 
important admission, he at once 
drops it, and plunges into a sea of ora- 
torical irrelevances; nor does he take 
the matter up again till he is nearing 
the end of his discourse, and then he 
does his best to unsay the very 
thing which he has said at the begin- 
ning of it. Before he has done, he 
says, he will meet me at close quar- 
ters, and discomfit me by means of 
an illustration which I myself have 
chosen. The illustration to which he 
refers is the case of a printed book, 
which, I said, shows in a particularly 
lucid way the respective parts played 
by labor and ability in producing 
and giving a value to economic 
commodities. The most important 
labor is, in this case, that of the 
compositors, which we may take as 
representing all the other kinds in- 
volved. What I pointed out was 
that the commercial value of books 
depends on the readiness of the 
reading public to buy them, and 
that this readiness depends, not on 
the labor of the compositors (which 
would be just as great in setting up 
an unsalable book as a salable one), 
but on the mind of the author, who, 
by means of his manuscript, imposes 
on the hands of the compositors a 
particular series of directions. And 
what has Mr. Hillquit got to say 
about this? He says: 


Whether a book is a work of genius or 
mere rubbish will largely affect its literary 
or artistic value, but it will have very 
little bearing on its economic or com- 
mercial value. Its market price will be 
fixed by the work of the compositors; and 
the market price of a wretched detective 
story, of the same length as ‘‘Hamlet”’ and 
printed in the same way, will be precisely 
the same as that of a copy of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
itself. 


Now on the astonishing confusion 
of thought which this argument em- 
bodies I will dwell for a moment only. 
The question at issue is not whether 
a book is a work of genius or no, but 
whether or no it hits the public 
taste; and the commercial value of 


~- 
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an edition depends, not on the market 
price of each copy, but on the number 
of people who will buy copies at that 
price or at any other, and this de- 
pends, as it is hardly necessary for 
me to insist, on the order in which the 
types are arranged at the bidding of 
the author’s manuscript. If Mr. Hill- 
quit’s argument has any meaning at 
all, it must mean that all books will 
have an equal commercial value 
which contain the same number of 
letters arranged on parallel lines, no 
matter what the order of the arrange- 
ment may be. Mr. Hillquit him- 
self cannot believe such nonsense. 
How does it come about, then, that 
he degrades himself by so solemnly 
uttering it? In the answer to this 
question lies the fact which I wish 
here to impress on you. Mr. Hill- 
quit indulges in this ludicrous per- 
formance in order to get rid of the 
effect of his previous admission that 
labor in the modern world is im- 
potent without control and direction, 
and his instinctive desire is to get 
back by hook or by crook to the old 
and original fallacy which he sets out 
with repudiating, that the creator of 
all values is labor and labor only. 
His reason for wishing to do this is 
obvious. The doctrine that labor 
is the producer of all wealth is the 
only doctrine that, up to the present 
time, can be counted on to draw a 
cheer from the socialistic gallery. 
And Mr. Hillquit’s tactics in this 
respect are not peculiar to himself. 
On the contrary they are merely an 
egregious example of what is done 
by the more intellectual of the modern 
socialists generally. Whilst admit- 
ting, for the purposes of serious ar- 
gument with the educated, that the 
average many would, in the modern 
world, be industrially helpless apart 
from the exceptional few, they can 
never resist the temptation, when 
they think of the many as their audi- 
ence, to represent the many as the 
sole producers of everything. What 
prompts them to pursue this mis- 
chievous and profligate course is 
partly perhaps a certain diseased. 
sentimentality, which seems to be 
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distinctive of what we may call the 
socialistic temperament, but it is 
largely the instinct of the agitator 
pure and simple, who cannot abandon 
any falsehood however crude, so long 
as it panders to the passions of those 
whom he desires to move. 

I mention this trait which dis- 
tinguishes even the most educated 
amongst the secular socialists, be- 
cause the Christian Socialists, so far 
as I am able to judge, may claim, 
in marked contrast to their secular 
brethren, that they are free from 
it. Recognizing that the few are, as 
wealth-producers, incomparably more 
efficient than the many, they make, 
when they address the many, no 
attempt to disguise the fact. Thus 
the particular article or manifesto 
which I am here taking for my text, 
and which its clerical author entitles 
“The Gospel for To-day,” boldly starts 
with proclaiming that the whole the- 
ory of modern democracy rests on an 
assumption altogether false; and this 
is—‘‘the assumption that all men 
are born with equal abilities.”’ Such, 
he says, is the assumption which 
underlies the speculative theories of 
Rousseau and the English radicals, 
and modern republican declarations 
of the rights of man, and which is 
embodied in the constitutions of 
republics such as those of France and 
America. What these theories and 
these constitutions imply is, that the 
ideal state of society is one in which 
men, who are all born equal, have 
equal legal freedom individually to 
do the best they can for themselves. 

Now if men were really born equal, 
our Christian Socialist proceeds, the 
principles of modern individualist 
democracy would possibly work well 
enough. But men are not born equal. 
In most spheres of action, and in the 
economic sphere more especially, some 
men are incalculably more able than 
the great majority of their fellows; 
and even amongst the exceptional 
minority some men are more able than 
others. Consequently, if the principles 
of modern individualist democracy 
and modern individualist economics 
are right, according to which the main 


motive of each is to do the best for 
himself with his own powers that he 
can— 


if it is duty to compete, if competition 
is the life of trade, then the battle for 
self must ever go grimly on. The strong 
must subdue the weak, the rich the poor, 
the able the unable. Upon this basis the 
millionaires and the multi-millionaires 
have a perfect right to roll up their untold 
millions, even as the workingman has the 
right to seek the best wages he can get. 
All in different ways are seeking their own; 
and the keenest competitors are the best 
men. The prizes must go to the shrewdest 
and strongest. It is the survival of the 
fittest. 


Such being the case, then, asks our 
writer, what does Christian Socialism 
aim at? It does not aim at making 
men equal in respect of their ability, 
for to do this would be impossible, 
but it aims at producing an equality 
of a practical kind, by inducing the 
men whose ability is greatest to 
forego all personal claims which are 
founded on their exceptional powers 
—especially all claims to an excep- 
tional share of wealth. It aims at 
substituting what he calls ‘‘co-op- 
eration” for competition. Here, he 
says, we have the economic teaching 
of Christ, whose passion and death 
are described by a Christian So- 
cialist poet, in the same paper, as 
having for their object the economic 
freedom of labor in the twentieth 
century. 

The vague sentimentality which 
embodies itself in this poem per- 
vades the reasoning of the author 
of ‘‘ The Gospel for To-day.”’ He sees 
certain broad facts of the situation, 
and expresses them with a salutary 
candor; but he submits nothing 
which he sees to any close inspection 
or anaylsis. He sees economic prob- 
lems and the entire process of modern 
production, as a man sees a mountain 
from a distance, at once illuminated 
and obscured by atmospheric con- 
ditions, and who fancies that to get 
to its summit will be a short and 
simple task, whereas valleys and 
precipices intervene of which he has 
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no suspicion, and the true conforma- 
tion of the mountain is entirely be- 
yond his grasp. 

Let us begin with what he says 
about competition. He seems never 
to have considered in any detailed 
way what economic competition in 
the modern world really is. He ap- 
parently starts with recognizing that 
it is, in its fundamental form, a com- 
petition in producing and multi- 
plying useful economic commodities, 
but he constantly lapses into a con- 
ception of it as a mere successful 
grabbing of an output of commodities 
which keep on being produced spon- 
taneously, and of which the strongest 
and most active grabbers get most. 

Now some forms of wealth-getting 
do really conform to this conception 
of it, but these are not the forms which 
are fundamentally involved in com- 
petition. There are three ways in 
which great wealth may be acquired 
in the modern world. One is by 
speculation or gambling; one is by 
cheating; but the primary way, on 
which the two others depend, is by 
production on a great scale, which 
last can, as we have seen already, be 
accomplished only by the ability of 
one or a few men successfully di- 
recting the labor of a large number 
of others. Thus four such able men, 
of whom each has produced a million 
dollars, may bring their millions to a 
gaming-table, a fifth man, who is 
merely a gamester, may manage to win 
two millions, and a sixth, who is a 
cheat or a pickpocket, may manage to 
get half the rest. But the gambling 
and the cheating do nothing to pro- 
luce these riches. The riches must 
have their origin in some previous 
productive process. The wealth, 
then, produced by the modern com- 
petitive system has its origin in some 
constant process of production; and 
if no wealth were produced, there 
would be no wealth to grab. 

This it is that our exponent of 
Christian Socialism, though he some- 
times recognizes it, constantly quite 
forgets; and how feeble his grasp is 
of the actual facts of the situation is 
shown by his allusions to two of the 


great modern industries of America. 
What, he asks, is the origin of the 
fortunes of the magnates of the oil- 
trust and the steel-trust? ‘‘Our steel- 
kings.’’ he says, ‘‘did not invent steel, 
and our oil-kings did not invent oil.” 
They are, he says, men of exceptional 
power no doubt; but their exceptional 
power has merely enabled them to 
appropriate, and control for their own 
profit, natural products which would 
otherwise have been the common 
property of everybody. 

The extraordinary remoteness of 
his mind from the whole class of 
problems with which he is dealing is 
illustrated by the fact that he evi- 
dently looks on refined oil and steel 
as two natural products ready for 
the consumer like fruit hanging on a 
tree. He evidently does not know, 
what any child might have told him, 
that steel is an artificial metal, the 
production of which to-day is one of 
the most elaborate triumphs of intel- 
lect as applied to industry. In the 
same way the oil which he burns in his 
lamp, and part of the price of which 
it makes him miserable to think will 
probably find its way into the pockets 
of Mr. Rockefeller, he regards as 
something which is dipped up ready 
for burning out of a river or lake, as 
if it were so much water; and he 
fancies that Mr. Rockefeller has, with 
all his strength, done nothing but 
get to the river first and keep other 
dippers away. Of the manner in 
which the oil is refined, and dis- 
tributed all over the world—of the 
wonderful by-products, the profits 
arising from which enable the oil to 
be sold at a price otherwise impossible 
—of all this our socialistic exponent 
of the economic ideas of Christ knows 
nothing. 

It is true, indeed, that he comes a 
little nearer to reality when he recog- 
nizes the part which invention plays 
in the productive process. He sees 
that the successive inventor creates 
and adds to the world’s store, and 
does not merely appropriate some- 
thing already existing. The inventor, 
he says, does create rather than grab; 
but the inventor asks for no pecuniary 
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reward. He invents for two reasons 
only—both of them beautiful and 
unselfish—one being the mere love 
of inventing, the other being a sweet 
desire to benefit the human race. 
But as soon as his inventions, one 
after another, are finished, the cove- 
tous able man pounces on them and 
buys them up, and thus withdrawing 
them from the community, proceeds, 
as our Christian Socialist puts it, 
“to work them for all they are worth” 
in his own private interest. 

A person who can reason thus 
knows very little about real inventors. 
In the first place, inventors, as any 
one who has had any dealings with 
them is aware, are constantly dis- 
tinguished by an insane expectation 
of money, and in the second place, 
inventors are otherwise of two well- 
marked classes—those who can merely 
invent, in the sense that they can con- 
ceive ideas; and those who possess 
also the practical and business quali- 
ties which will enable them to produce 
their inventions in a practicable and 
marketable form. So long as an 
invention remains an invention only, 
whether resident in the author's 
brain or embodied in an experimental 
model, the inventor has contributed 
nothing to the wealth or welfare of 
the world. In the one case, his in- 
vention is a dream; in the other case, 
it is a toy. In order that it may 
confer any benefit on anybody, it has 
to be translated into a form which wiil 
involve all sorts of knowledge with 
regard to the strength of metals, the 
best way of shaping and _ joining 
together of a great number of parts, 
the designing of tools by which these 
parts shall be made; and the prac- 
tical direction of possibly some thou- 
sands of laborers, each of whose 
Separate products must ultimately 
form parts of one. Some inventors 
have been industrial organizers also; 
most of them as organizers have been 
utterly and absurdly helpless; and 
their inventions would to the world 
have been altogether useless if it had 
not been for that precise class of 
men whom our Christian Socialist 
denounces as having merely stepped 
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in and seized on them, in order to 
appropriate for themselves the money 
resulting from their use. The money 
which these men ‘“‘appropriate’’ is 
money which they themselves have 
made; and the actual inventors, in so 
far as they are practical men also, 
appropriate money in exactly the same 
way. 

But that aloofness from facts, and 
that consequent inability to deal with 
them, which distinguishes the reason- 
ing of Christian Socialists generally, 
reaches its fullest manifestation in 
what our author says about co-opera- 
tion as a substitute for competition. 
In one sense, when a number of men 
are associated for a given object on 
any terms, they exhibit co-operation. 
Cheops, his architects, and the thou- 
sands of slaves who obeyed them, in 
one sense co-operated in the construc- 
tion of the great pyramid. But if 
co-operation means anything dis- 
tinctive, it can only mean co-operation 
on some equal basis. On the ad- 
mission, however, of our Christian 
Socialist himself, the productive capa- 
cities of men are in the highest degree 
unequal; and thus the men who pro- 
duce most will, in any case, as com- 
pared with their fellows, be acting 
in an unequal way, whether we call 
it co-operation or no; whilst if they 
surrender the greater part of their 
products, and hand them over to 
the least able, they will be acting in 
a way that is more unequal still. 

Now if Christian Socialists like to 
call production, organized on this 
double unequal basis, “co-operative,” 
they are of course at liberty to do so; 
but, apart from the pleasure derived 
from thus playing with a word, how 
would such a situation differ from 
that which exists to-day? It would 
leave the existing inequalities of 
productive power untouched, and 
would alter them only by introducing 
one inequality more, and of a kind 
much more profound. The contem- 
plated alteration would consist sim- 
ply in this—a radical alteration in the 
motives by which men are stimulated 
to do their utmost in industrial work; 
but this alteration would be contined 
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to one class only—that is to say, to 
the men whose efforts were most pro- 
ductive. These men would continue 
to produce great wealth, as they do 
now, only they would do so with the 
knowledge that it would be all taken 
away from them, and without any of 
their present desire to enjoy and 
to keep it for themselves. But in 
the case of the majority no change 
would be required at all. They would 
not be asked to give up any single 
thing, or mortify any single appetite. 
On the contrary, they would be taught 
to expect not only the full results 
of their own labor, but also an in- 
definite bonus abstracted from the 
products of other men; and it re- 
quires no revolution in human nature 


to secure a response to teaching 
which suggests such promises as 
these. The moral revolution preached 


by the Christian Socialists is to be 
confined to the great producers only. 
There is not only to be one law for 
the poor and another law for the 
rich, but there is to be one kind of 
Christianity for the poor, and another 
for the rich also. The spiritual con- 
version by which Christian Socialism 
proposes to reform the world is, in 
short, a kind of conversion de luxe, ap- 
plicable to and required by the rich 
and the able only. Whilst the ma- 
jority of men are to look forward to 
more than they produce, the able 
men are to welcome with equal 
avidity the prospect of being allowed 
to retain only a hundredth part of 
what they produce. 

Such, when reduced to its ultimate 
theoretical elements, is the _ pro- 
gramme put forward by Christian 
Socialists. But even they, though 
their habitual home is the cheap and 
rentless mansion of theoretical sen- 
timentality, feel that their programme 
must have a practical side also, and 
that it is necessary to consider how 
far it is really possible to convert the 
few, whom they denounce at present 
as types of inveterate covetousness, 
into a race of saintly and almost 
superhuman ascetics, whilst the many 
are, in the name of Christ himself, 
invited to become more grasping 
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and covetous than ever. Now the 
author of ‘‘The Gospel for To-day” 
gives us very clear indications that 
the Christian Socialists are not nearly 
so confident of the efficacy of their 
eclectic programme of conversion as 
they seem to be; for when we turn 
to our author's practical scheme of 
society, we find that he proposes to 
supplement the spiritual method of 
conversion with the purely human 
aid of strict legal coercion, Not 
content with trusting that the rich 
will become willing to give up their 
wealth, he advocates measures which 
will make it impossible for them to 
keep it. But, continues our Chris- 
tian Socialist, profane persons may 
ask, are we sure that, if we take 
their profits away from them, the 
converted able men will continue to 
exercise their ability at all? ‘‘ Perish 
the doubt,’ our author answers in 
effect. 

They will continue to do so—we know 
they will. We know it from many of the 
facts of society as it is now. We know it, 
for example [he says] from the conduct 
of members of the state fire-brigade, of 
soldiers, and of the crews of life-boats. 
These men will exert every faculty they 
possess to the utmost, but they do not 
make profits by their exertions, and they 
do not work for profits. What these men 
will do, the great directors of industry 
will surely do also. 


Here we come to the final stage 
of the Christian Socialist argument, 
and to its crowning imbecility as 
applied to the world of fact. It is 
perfectly true that in cases such as 
those which have just been named 
we do find examples of the most 
strenuous and devoted effort con- 
stantly made without hope of per- 
sonal gain. But what socialists 
forget is that such cases are in theif 
essence exceptional. If all life were 
a conflagration, a cavalry charge, or 
a shipwreck, everybody doubtless 
would, were his abilities great of 
small, do his utmost without seeking 
to appropriate exceptional wealth 
for himself. But under circumstances 


such as these, there would be no 
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exceptional wealth, which was pro- 
duced or which could be appropriated 
by anybody. There is no analogy 
between cases in which all are strug- 
gling for mere existence, for escape 
from instant death, and the case of 
the industrial process distinctive of 
the modern world, which is mainly 
devoted to the multiplication of the 
superfluities of assured life. A strong 
swimmer will risk his life in order to 
help a weak one; but it does not 
follow that an able director of labor 
will concentrate all his powers on 
improving some textile industry, 
merely in order that some thousands 
of other men may be able to wear 
satin neckties instead of cotton ones. 
He will cheapen the satin neckties, 
and will gratify thousands by doing 
so; but we may safely say that from 
every member of this gratified multi- 
tude he will expect and demand some 
small remuneration for himself, and 
it is from small remunerations such as 
these that the great modern fortunes 
spring. 

The question, therefore, still re- 
mains of whether this natural de- 
mand on the part of the great pro- 
ducers for a share of industrial 
products proportionate to what they 
themselves produce, will ever be 
eradicated or inverted by the preach- 
ing of the Christian Socialists, and 
for two excellent reasons we may 
answer this question in the nega- 
tive. 

One of these reasons is derived 
from a large number of experiences, 
which to the American public ought 
to be particularly familiar. In this 
country during the past fifty years, 
the doctrines of socialism, and es- 
pecially of religious or Christian 
Socialism, have been tested by a 
multitude of experiments. Commu- 
nity after community has been started 
on the basis of this very principle that 
the strongest members should receive 
no greater reward than the weakest. 
Of these communities the average 
life has not been longer than two and 
a half years. In so far as they have 
succeeded, the secret of their success 
has been this—that they were made 
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up of picked men—of men with 
exceptional temperaments, who no 
more represent the temperaments of 
men at large than Catholic monks do 
whose lives are vowed to celibacy; 
and though some of these communi- 
ties have lasted for half a century, 
they have succeeded in maintaining a 
socialistic equality of conditions, not 
by an equalization of wealth, but by 
an equalization of poverty. They 
have attracted to themselves many 
men of high ideals. They have 
never attracted to themselves any 
of the great producers. One of the 
longest - lived of these communities 
lately came to an end. Its _ posses- 
sions were sold, and the price was 
divided amongst its members equal- 


ly. The amount of wealth per 
head accumulated during half a 
century was less than what an 


ordinary mechanic at Pittsburg is 
now receiving as wages in the course 
of a single year; and the land once 
occupied by two hundred and fifty 
socialists is now occupied by a model 
village, erected by a capitalist manu- 
facturer for three thousand of his 
own workmen. 

Another reason, closely associated 
with the above, for pronouncing the 
scheme of Christian Socialism illusory, 
is the fact that it is really not Chris- 
tian at all. The larger part of that 
modern wealth which Christian So- 
cialists are so anxious to redistribute 
consists, to repeat what I have said 
already, of superfluities. Now the 
teaching of Christ, as interpreted by 
all the churches, though it does not 
condemn the possession of superfluous 
wealth, certainly relegates it to a 
position of relatively small impor- 
tance. Christ certainly did not teach 
that the happiness and _ blessedness 
of a man is proportionate to the 
amount of superfluities which he can 
command without either inheriting 
or producing them. In _ proportion, 
therefore, as the strictly Christian 
view of the matter was brought to 
bear on the great producers of super- 
fluities, the result would not be to 
make them willing to distribute them 
broadcast among the multitude; but 
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either to divert them from producing 
such things at all, or else to justify 
them in retaining a large proportion 
of them for themselves. 

It seems to me that one reason at 
all events which is prompting so many 
of our clergy to adopt those inco- 
herent principles which they label 
Christian Socialism, is to be found in 
a remarkable passage in the article 
which we have been taking for our 
text. “If we churchmen,” says the 
writer, ‘““‘want money for our own 
purposes, we must go to the trust 
magnates and kneel.” 

He cannot mean that the church- 
men have to go down on their knees. 
What he means is that they have to 
ask instead of take; and that a man 
like a clergyman, who economically 
produces nothing, and who knows so 
little of production that he thinks 
that steel is found ready-made in the 
earth, should have to ask the men 
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who produce much to give him a por- 
tion of their products, and actually 
to say ‘‘Thank you” for it—this is 
what seems to rankle most deeply in 
the breast of this humble follower of 
Christ. In short, Christian Socialism, 
viewed in the light of this passage, 
exhibits itself as a scheme by which 
the socialistic clergy may seize upon 
wealth which is wholly produced by 
others, whilst avoiding the degra- 
dation of any acknowledgment to 
the source from which it comes, and 
may thus offer to the Lord that 
which costs them nothing. That the 
Christian Socialist from whom I have 
here been quoting may be meaner in 
this special respect than very many 
of his brethren, is, I think, quite 
possible, but his ignorance of industry 
and his still greater ignorance of 
human nature, I recognize as common 
to all. who call themselves by the 
same name. 


RECENT AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


HACKERAY says 
somewhere that a 
hero of romance, 
including even the 
modern novel, can- 
not be depicted in 
the pursuit of his 
business unless it 
happens to be the military business. 
It is only the soldier who furnishes 
copy for fiction “in his vocation.” 
The civilian furnishes it only in his 
hours of ease or in his avocations, 
such as lovemaking. To be sure 
Thackeray might have excepted also 
the sailor, and- generally the man 
whose business is of peril and adven- 
ture. The fighting sailor, the navy 
man, entirely fills the romantic bill. 
His calling lends itself to romantic 
purposes, as his person yields itself to 








statuesque purposes, much more 
readily than that of the “‘magnate,” 
even of the magnate who scatters 
plenty round a smiling land and gets 
his commonly rather absurd votive 
image set up in the market-place in 
consequence, leaving the passer to 
turn with alacrity to the effigy of a 
general or an admiral. Let the Hague 
Conference paint an inch thick, it 
cannot paint out that. 

So, when one falls in with a batch 
of recent American biographies, none 
of which is specifically the life of a 
man of letters, he naturally falls 
first upon the lives of the fighting 
men. First of all, perhaps, on Mr. 
Morris’s American naval heroes,* a 
collection of ‘“‘lives” embodying the 


* Heroes of the Navy. By Charles Morris. Lip- 
pincott. 
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most picturesque and memorable 
scenes in the history of a service par- 
ticularly rich in such. For the glory 
of the American navy is in its ship 
duels, or was before the Civil War 
and the war with Spain. And the 
ship duel is more to the purpose of 
picturesqueness than the squadron 
action. This latter becomes _pic- 
turesque in proportion as it can be 
reduced and centred upon a single 
scene—Nelson dying on the deck of 
the Victory, Paul Jones or Perry 
changing ships in action, Farragut 
lashed to the shrouds, Dewey on the 
bridge. Our ship duels, now nearly 
a century old, are still our favorite 
themes of focsle song and story, and 
those the more cultivated Muse also 
most delights to celebrate. Paul 
Jones remains the most picturesque of 
all the figures. The American does 
not object to the British description 
of him as a “‘pirate’’—a description 
Mr. Kipling has been misled into 
perpetuating, though he was neither 
more nor less of a pirate than George 


Washington was of a highwayman. 
It merely attests the annoyance of 


his enemies. And the exploits of 
the frigates in 1812 were equally 
effective for annoyance, though it 
was not feasible to call Hull and 
Decatur ‘‘pirates.’’ It is, however, 
interesting to compare Mr. Morris’s 
compendious accounts of their ex- 
ploits with the manner in which those 
exploits are explained away by the 
delightful James in his “History of 
the British Navy,” a work which for 
sheer johnbullheadedness it would be 
hard to match. According to the 
delightful James, the victors of the 
ship duels were liars and cowards, 
and their successes due to the fact 
that they called a ship of the line a 
frigate, and also to their superiority 
in gunnery, a superiority which he 
most inscrutably and circularly ex- 
plains by declaring that the American 
gunners were renegade Britons! Mr. 
Morris knows how to tell a story, and 
his compendium ought to attract 
many who do not see their way to 
attacking the minute Mahan, the 
much-questioned Maclay, the en- 
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tirely discredited Buell, or the labo- 
rious Spears. 

Of the same general scope for the 
army as Mr. Morris’s for the navy is 
the volume of Mr. Johnston.* Neces- 
sarily his selection will be disputed 
—of the leaders of the Civil War, in 
particular, for there cannot be so 
much dispute about the time before 
that. Why Meade rather than 
Thomas? one man may say, in- 
sisting that Gettysburg was ‘‘a cap- 
tains’ fight,’ like Santiago. Ten 
years ago, there were many who 
would have resented the inclusion 
of McClellan. But that ‘‘case”’ is 
now more generally understood. The 
man who converted the mob of Bull 
Run ina year into the Army of the 
Potomac is entitled to grateful re- 
membrance. It was only a year af- 
terwards that he said of it, truly, 
in explaining the retreat across the 
Peninsula, that it could be trusted to 
fight its way through a week of 
battles, “‘whether retreating from 
victories or marching through de- 
feats.” If he had had Lee’s task, 
doubtless McClellan’s reputation as 
a fighting commander would be 
higher. His providence and circum- 
spection would then have been en- 
tirely in place on the defensive, as 
they amounted to an excessive caution 
when his réle was offensive. Mr. 
Johnston tells his story excellently. 
One can read his account of the last 
campaign of the Revolution, of the 
advance of Greene from the South 
and of Washington from the North, 
with great interest, even after John 
Fiske’s masterly description. This 
also is a valuable compendium for 
those who wish to know our wars in 
outline but have not the time or in- 
clination to read of them in detail. 

There is much promise in the title- 
page of Mr. Emerson’s book.t The 
life of a Russell Lowell by a Waldo 
Emerson is attractive. Charles Rus- 
sell was in fact one of the three 
nephews of the poet who gave their 
lives for their country in the Civil 


‘ 


* Leading ‘American Soldiers. By R. M. Johnston. 
Holt. 

+ Charles Russell Lowell. 
Houghton. 
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War, and inspired, in the ‘‘ Commem- 
oration Ode,” the noblest poetic ex- 
pression of patriotism to which the 
conflict gave rise. Mr. Emerson does 
not fail to quote, along with much 
other good and more or less relevant 
verse, those lines from the threnody 
on Robert Shaw: 


I write of one 

While with dim eyes I think of three. 

But one wishes he had not found it 
beneath the dignity of his work to 
quote the more homely and almost 
more touching expression of grief in 
the dialect of Hosea Biglow: 


Why, hain’t I held ’°em on my knee? 
Did n’t I love to see ’em growin’, 

Three likely lads as well could be, 
Hahnsome and brave and not tu knowin’? 


Wut’s words to them whose faith and truth 

On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life and love and youth 

For the great prize of death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

That rived the Rebel line asunder. 

That was Charles Russell Lowell, 
first severely wounded and _ then 
killed at the head of his brigade at 
Cedar Creek. The life was well worth 
writing, the letters well worth re- 
printing. Nowhere can one find a 
more vivid contemporary account 
of what Count Gasparin at the time 
described as “‘the uprising of a great 
people,” what Milton so long before 
foresaw as ‘‘a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her in- 
vincible locks.” It is good to recall 
that wonderful time, in the correspon- 
dence of a young Massachusetts Brah- 
min, half a dozen years out of lead- 
ing his class at Harvard, cherishing 
a scheme of “‘ going into iron” and re- 
tiring at thirty-five, retiring in fact 
so much more gloriously at thirty, 
having advanced by merit from a 
captaincy of regular cavalry to the 
command of a brigade, with the rank 
of his command awaiting him in 
Washington when he was killed, the 
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bridegroom of a few months, whose 
widow, Josephine Shaw Lowell, sur- 
viving him more than forty years, 
most honorably distinguished herself 
in the city which was the refuge of 
her widowhood, by her intelligent 
devotion to all good causes; insomuch 
that her name is familiar to thousands 
of New Yorkers to whom that of her 
husband was but a misty memory till 
this biography came to dispel the 
mists. An admirably typical Amer- 
ican life, worthily told in the narra- 
tive, not less worthily when the 
letters of its subject are left to tell 
the story. 

What we were saying about the 
superior attractiveness of the mili- 
tary profession over the civil for pur- 
poses of genuine or fictive biography 
seems to be illustrated by the life of 
John Sherman.* There are few more 
picturesque, and, as St. Gaudens has 
shown us, statuesque figures in our 
history than that of William Tecum- 
seh, the soldier; few ‘‘drier”’ careers 
than that of John the statesman. 
John the politician one is still in- 
clined rather to call him, in spite of 
“Tom”’ Reed’s cynicism—‘‘A states- 
man is a politician who is dead.” 
True, along with the “glory of war- 
rior’ and “glory of song” goes the 
“glory of orator.’’ Here, however, 
there is a personal equation, and a 
temperamental difference such as 
does not suggest any consanguinity, 
in spite of the physical family resem- 
blance. The impetuous and explo- 
sive William had little in common 
with the canny and thrifty John. 
But John Sherman was far from 
being an orator, not having in the 
least the rhetorical instinct. His 
praise, as Garfield well said, is 
“twenty-five years of national stat- 
utes.’ From the Civil War to the 
Spanish war no man did more to 
affect the legislation of his country, 
especially its legislation on the 
currency and finance. And yet no- 
body ever called him a master of 
economics. But he had a shrewd 
and seldom-failing sense of what the 


* John 


Sherman. By Theodore FE. Burton. 
Houghton. 5 


American Statesmen, Second Series. 
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business world would like and of 
what it would not stand, and he 
managed to keep abreast of the party 
of which he was never ahead. He 
attended to the public business with 
a diligence only second to that which 
he showed in his private business. 
Politics ‘‘paid him,” without giving 
rise to any serious scandal. He 
served up to the highest offices in the 
gift of his party, Senator, Secretary 
of the Treasury, even Secretary of 
State, marked as was his ineptitude 
for its duties, even before the weaken- 
ing of his faculties that overcame 
him when he actually came to de- 
mand and receive it because it was 
the premiership and he “‘had served 
up to it.” The highest honor of all 
continued to elude him, and that was 
the revenge of fate upon him for 
being what he was. Three times he 
was a candidate for the nomination 
to the Presidency, twice a conspic- 
uous and apparently a formidable 
candidate. But it was too impossible 


to work up any enthusiasm about 


him, such as the soldiers of the Army 
of the Tennessee felt for ‘‘Uncle 
Billy.” Charges of treachery on the 
part of his representatives in the con- 
vention were believed by him. But 
it was unnecessary to resort to that 
explanation. ‘‘My God, what will 
John Sherman say!’ Garfield was re- 
ported to have exclaimed when he 
had advocated Sherman’s cause before 
the convention of 1880, and the con- 
vention said, in the language of Pris- 
cilla, ‘‘Speak for yourself, James.” 
But there was no ground for accus- 
ing the actual nominee of bad faith 
towards the disappointed candidate. 
John Sherman, one may say, was 
born to be betrayed. All the same, 
it is impossible to trace the history 
of our economic legislation since the 
Civil War without continual reference 
to him. Of this history and his re- 
lation to it Mr. Burton gives a clear 
and intelligible outline. 

Much more picturesque and more 
interesting from the merely human 
point of view is the career of a 
senator who seceded from the Senate 
when John Sherman was beginning 
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his service in the House, and who 
was Secretary of State of the Con- 
federacy a generation before Sherman 
became Secretary of State of the 
Reunited States.* For Judah Benja- 
min was, to begin with, an orator 
as John Sherman was not, an attrac- 
tive and persuasive orator, the tradi- 
tions of whose eloquence hung about 
the Senate chamber long after he 
had quitted it. It is rather curious 
to read that he was not successful 
before British juries, and abandoned 
practice at “nisi prius” almost im- 
mediately upon his translation, con- 
fining himself to arguments addressed 
to the reason of courts. For a 
thoroughly trained and _ grounded 
lawyer he also was, whereas with 
John Sherman law was ancillary to 
politics, as politics to ‘‘business.” 
But what makes Benjamin chiefly 
attractive to the imagination was his 
pluck and success in setting out at 
fifty-four to conquer his place at the 
British bar, beginning by writing 
a standard text-book. The success 
was ‘equally creditable to both 
parties’’—to the English bar for the 
abeyance in this case, in deference 
to unquestionable merit, of the pro- 
fessional jealousy which is quite as 
keen there as anywhere else; to 
Benjamin for the merit which con- 
quered prejudice. Of the complete- 
ness of the conquest there was no 
question. The dinner given to the 
ex-Confederate by the British bar 
and bench on his retirement from 
practice was a testimonial such as 
in its own kind no other foreigner 
has ever received. Of all this Mr. 
Butler renders clear and entertaining 
account. 

School-teaching is not held one of 
those showy and demonstrative call- 
ings which the Muse delights to cele- 
brate. As Carlyle has it in ‘“‘Sartor’’: 
“Though the soldier wears openly 
and even parades his butchering-tool, 
nowhere, far as I have travelled, did 
the schoolmaster make show of his 
instructing-tool; nay, were he to 
walk abroad with birch girt on thigh, 
as if he therefrom expected honor, 


* Judah Benjamin. By Pierce Butler. Jacobs. 
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would there not, among the idler 
class, perhaps a certain levity be 
excited?” Here are lives. of two 
college presidents, one a teacher of 
sixty-eight years’ experience, and the 
other, as related by himself, of sixty- 
five.* Each of the biographies has 
its interest. But one cannot help 
wishing that “‘ James Harris Fairchild, 
or Sixty-eight Years with a Christian 
College,” had been written by some- 
body with more detachment and 
aloofness than could possibly be ex- 
pected of ‘Alfred Temple Swing, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary,” Oberlin 
being, of course, the Christian College 
of the title. The transplantation of 
New England to the Western Re- 
serve of Ohio is the real theme of the 
book. It is, or it would be, an inter- 
esting study to watch the modifica- 
tions which Puritanism underwent 
in the transplantation. And Fair- 
child (1817-1902), born in Stock- 
bridge, carried to Ohio as an infant, 
and growing up with the country to 
be president of Oberlin, would furnish 
an exemplary instance of the modifi- 
cations. In fact, as elders remember, 
the. ‘“‘abolitionism” of Oberlin tran- 
scended, in the days just before the 
Civil War, what any New England 
college would have ventured. But a 
professor in Oberlin is ex-officio de- 
barred, or disempowered, from tracing 
the relation of this ‘‘New England 
colony”’ to the larger life of the nation. 
It is in entire good faith that Pro- 
fessor Swing quotes ‘‘a famous scholar 
and journalist of the East’ as re- 
marking: ‘‘In my judgment, James 
H. Fairchild is the greatest original 
philosopher America has produced.” 
That estimate was unfortunately too 
late for ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” or the 
‘* American Notes,” rife as those works 
are in similar estimates by enthusiastic 
compatriots. When he was well es- 
tablished in his presidency, and past 
fifty, the greatest original philosopher 
took his first trip to Europe. In the 
Vatican gallery, the nude was too 


*James Harris Fairchild. 
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much for him. Turning to his com- 
panion, he inquired: 


“Am I right in saying that this is the 
finest sculpture gallery in the whole world?” 
His companion thought such a remark 
would be substantially correct. ‘‘ Then,” 
said he with emphasis, ‘‘I will never enter 
another sculpture gallery as long as I live. 
It was my duty to see this one, but it will 
be my pleasure to keep away from them 
hereafter.” 


In Palestine, which naturally he 
could not miss, he met, as other 
tourists have met, the widow of 
Sheridan Knowles, and Brittanico 
more she offered him beer. He de- 
clined the proffered beverage with the 
implied rebuke that he ‘‘never tasted 
liquor.””’ Whereto the widow, with 
a sigh: ‘I am sorry for you; but I 
suppose every one knows his own 
weakness.” Obviously the greatest 
original philosopher was not a cos- 
mopolite; as obviously, that privation 
did not prevent him from being a 
useful and eminent person and a re- 
spected and beloved teacher. But a 
similar limitation prevented his: biog- 
rapher from the possible biography, 
and shut him up to doing, instead of 
a real book, a volume that makes its 
chief appeal to the alumni of Oberlin, 
by whom it will doubtless be appre- 
ciated, in oblivion of the larger public. 

The other pedagogic biography is 
of a different kind and of a more hu- 
man interest. In the first place it is 
an autobiography and an exemplifica- 
tion of the rule that autobiographies 
are never dull. Possibly, if James 
Harris Fairchild had told his own 
story he would have appeared in some 
more attractive guise than that of 
“the greatest original philosopher 
America has produced.” At any 
rate, the president of Swarthmore ap- 
pears in such a guise in his own story. 
The protruding moral—that a Penn- 
sylvania Quaker who comes to be the 
president of a Quaker college is apt 
to be a more engaging and amiable 
personage than a transplanted Yankee 
Puritan who comes to be president of 
an “‘evangelical” seat of learning in 
the Western Reserve—may not be the 
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safest one to catch hold of. But 
clearly, as they are respectively por- 
travyed in these volumes, one would 
rather tour Europe, or for that matter 
be cast away upon a desert island, 
with the late president of Swarthmore 
than with the late president of 
Oberlin. President Magill’s provin- 
cialism, one perceives, Was not so ag- 
gressive as that of President Fairchild. 
He might have been equally shocked 
in ‘‘the finest sculpture gallery in the 
whole world,’”’ but he would not have 
been so swift to condemn so august 
and venerable an agency for human 
culture. He would have reflected, 
rather, that there must be ‘something 
init.’”’ He would not so rashly have 
taken 

the rustic murmur of his burgh 
For the great wave that echoes round the 

world. 


The hardships of the struggle for 
an education and the courage with 
which these were surmounted may 
have been fairly equal in the two 
cases. Hear the autobiographer on 
this: 

I felt very much restricted in money 
matters, drawing as little as possible on 
my parents, who could not well afford to 
furnish me with funds, though always 
glad to do so to the best of their ability. 
I practised great economy, and, being 
trained by my mother in Graham’s system 
of diet, I used Graham bread, which I 
weighed to prevent overeating. I bought 
molasses, and kept myself on bread and 
molasses only for many weeks at a time. 
My expenses were thus reduced to fifty or 
sixty cents a week. Fora time, after I 
took regular board, I split wood in the 
cellar in part payment. 

Such discipline is apt to issue in 
Josiah Bounderby. When it does 
not, when it spares sweetness and 
light in the constitution of the patient, 
a very amiable character is apt to 
ensue. Such a character seems, in 
his artless account, to have emerged 
in the case of this autobiographer. 
Whether or not the Society of 
Friends is responsible for the result, 
the result is attractive. 


The most eminent and useful Amer- 
ican negro of this generation was 
the proper and predestined biogra- 
pher of the most conspicuous and ef- 
fective American negro of the last.* 
We have found that emancipation by 
no means solved our negro problem; 
that, in some aspects, it rather com- 
plicated it. Douglass himself fore- 
saw plainly enough that that would 
be the case. After the Civil War 
he opposed the dissolution of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, upon the ground 
that ‘‘it had not fulfilled its mission, 
which was not merely to emancipate 
but to elevate the enslaved class.”’ 
He foresaw, too, with a discernment 
which did him credit, that this ele- 
vation must be accomplished through 
an industrial education which should 
give the receiver of it some more neces- 
sary function in the community than 
that of a doer of odd jobs. But for 
actual participation in this work he 
was unfitted, not only by reason of 
advancing years, but by the very 
career as an eloquent agitator which 
had conduced so much to the forma- 
tion of the anti-slavery sentiment. 
Indeed, his connection with the col- 
lapse of the Freedmen’s Bank, though 
his biographer labors to show, and 
seems to succeed in showing, that his 
responsibility for it was but nominal, 
had the effect of increasing the dis- 
trust of the whites for the practical 
capacity of the blacks. It was upon 
his biographer, more than upon any 
other man of his race, that the later 
labor devolved which has had results 
so considerable in the present, so 
encouraging for the future. Never- 
theless, the old story of the growth 
of the movement for abolition, and of 
Douglass’s concern with it, was well 
worthy of being told again. It is 
told in these pages simply, clearly 
and as fully as the limits of such a 
biography admitted—better told, one 
is inclined to say, that in Douglass's 
own version; and readers who already 
know it fairly well will find interest 
in this presentation of it under a per- 
sonal aspect and under later lights. 


* Frederick Douglass. By Booker Washington. 
Jacobs. 





LAMP AND BEACON 
By H. W. BOYNTON 


. NORTON’S cen- 
tenary memorial 
of Longfellow* is 
perfect in its kind. 
Few literary tasks 
are more difficult 
than the appraisal 
of such an achieve- 
ment as Longfellow’s. No man ever 
exposed himself more ingenuously 
to the attacks of a sophisticated criti- 
cism. There is a sense in which his 
poetry represents an apotheosis of the 
trite, and its popularity is conse- 
quently a hard thing for subtle tastes 
to bear. The sympathies of Mr. Arthur 
Symons, for example, sufficiently 
generous to encompass a Hubert 
Crackanthorpe and an Ernest Dow- 
son, must needs contract in such a 
presence as Longfellow’s. Even the 
honor of speaking for the common 
people is denied him: ‘‘What we 
call popular poetry,” says Mr. Yeats, 
in one of the most interesting of his 
essays, ‘never came from the people 
at all. Longfellow, and Campbell, 
and Mrs. Hemans, and Macaulay in 
his lays, and Scott in his longer 
poems, are the poets of the middle 
class, of people who have unlearned 
the unwritten tradition which binds 
the unlettered so long as they are 
masters of themselves, and who have 
not learned the written tradition 
which has been established upon the 
unwritten.’’ Again Mr. Yeats speaks 
of the ‘“‘triviality of emotion, the 
poverty of ideas, the imperfect sense 
of beauty, of a poetry whose most 
typical expression is in Longfellow.”’ 
That is to say that Longfellow has 
produced a poetry not of symbolism, 
whether unconscious or conscious, but 


* Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: A Sketch of his 
Life by Charles Eliot Norton; together with Long- 
fellow’s chief Autobiographical Poems, Houghton. 
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of commonplace. It is worth noting 
that Mr. Yeats puts Burns also upon 
his black-list. Mr. Norton makes no 
extravagant claims for Longfellow, 
but, having admitted that he is not 
distinguished by depths of thought 
or emotion or insight, he still judges 
him to have been possessed of a genu- 
ine and rare power: “ the expression 
of simple feeling, of natural emotion, 
not of exceptional spiritual experi- 
ence, but of such as is common to 
men of good intent. In exquisitely 
modulated verse he continued to give 
form to their vague ideals and utter- 
ance to their stammering aspirations.” 
His poetry, at all events, seemed to 
his great audience to be its own 
peculiar possession, and if that audi- 
ence was composed mainly neither of 
peasants nor poets, but of what we call 
middle-class people, it had still a right 
to its possession. Whether “‘exqui- 
site” is a word to be properly ascribed 
to Longfellow’s verse may be doubted; 
certainly exquisiteness did not win 
him his hearing, but rather an ingenu- 
ous earnestness, a capacity for naive 
experience as well as for the expres- 
sion of it: 


The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy: 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy; ’ 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 


Of Longfellow not as literary ar- 
tist but as shepherd of a great 
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flock Mr. Norton’s little volume is a 
tender and fitting memorial. 

Mr. Woodberry’s study of Emerson* 
is of more formal character; not a 
memorial but an appraisal. It is 
altogether the best among recent ad- 
ditions to the English Men of Let- 
ters Series—indeed, quite the most 
satisfying interpretation of Emer- 
son which has been offered. Him- 
self a mystic, Mr. Woodberry has 
much ground in common with the 
elder brother of transcendentalism; 
but the most interesting part of his 
interpretation is that in which he 
makes plain the partition between 
Emerson’s mysticism and his didac- 
ticism. ‘‘He had the mind of a min- 
ister, though he had the ideas of 
a transcendentalist.” . . . ‘He 
is the priest of thos¢ who have gone 
out of the church, but who must yet 
retain some emotional religious life, 
some fragment of the ancient heavens, 
some literary expression of the feeling 
of the divine.” . . ‘‘Emerson 
was an isolated thinker, and intellect- 
ually the creature of his religious 
moods. The essays are not a book 
of knowledge, of science, of reason, 
of civilization in orderly development 
through the institutional life of man 
and the slow ascertainment of truth 
by the hard joint labor of many 
minds; they are a book of religion.” 
To such simple terms the Emerson 
phenomenon, which wore for contem- 
poraries a veil of mystery, is here 
reduced. This great man was not a 
philosopher, nor a man of letters, but 
a sage of the elder sort. And the 
structure of his teaching, as Mr. Woud- 
berry takes the utmost pains to show, 
is built upon a single tenet—a pro- 
found belief in the infinity of the soul. 
The obedience he inculcates is an 
obedience to one’s true self. To the 
mass of men self-reliance is always a 
stimulating watchword, but not al- 
ways a safe one. First catch your 
bird: the ruck of humanity is dull, not 
cowardly; how is a man to discover 
his true self? There are strange bed- 
fellows among Emerson’s disciples. 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson. By George Edward 
W hed iberry. English Men of Letters Series, Mac- 
lan, 


“To obey one’s disposition,’’ says 
Mr. Woodberry, ‘‘is a broad charter, 
and sends one’s soul to sail strange 
seas—all seas. The discontented, the 
troubled in conscience, the revolu- 
tionary spirits in all nations, are his 
pensioners; the seeds of their thoughts 
are here, and also the spirit’ that 
strengthens them in lonely toils and 
perhaps in desperate tasks, for the 
wind of the world blows such winged 
seed into far and strange places.” 

But one supposes Emerson was 
hardly addressing himself to the 
mass of humanity, for which as a mass 
he had little regard. His meat was 
for strong men, for such as willed to 
know, and were capable of knowing, 
their true selves. He did not choose 
to measure words for the benefit of 
the weaker brother. As little as 
Jesus himself did he hold himself 
personally responsible for the frailty 
or folly of others. He used wine 
moderately, smoked on occasion, and 
did not willingly keep himself aloof 
from any temperate enjoyment. In- 
temperance he had none except that 
intemperance of speech which belongs 
perforce to the maker of aphorisms. 
Good people of the strait sect to which 
he was born have always been 
troubled by the boldness, or, as it 
seemed to them, the irreverence of his 
speech; not being able to understand 
that deeper reverence for truth which 
disdains reverence for accepted opin- 
ion. Yet his nature was tuned to con- 
ventions from which he was power- 
less to free himself. He inherited to 
the full that reticence, remoteness, so- 
cial aloofness of the Puritan. Persons 
who half adored him and wished to 
know him found his presence a rebuff. 
How fully Emerson realized his dep- 
rivation is evident from much that 
he wrote. Mr. Woodberry quotes a 
striking passage in point from one of 
his journals, written in mature life: 
‘‘Some people are born public souls, 
and live with all their doors open to 
the street. Close beside them we find 
the lonely man, with all his doors shut ; 
reticent, thoughtful, shrinking from 
crowds, afraid to take hold of hands, 

and, though loving his race, 
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discovering that he has no proper 
sympathy with persons, but only with 
their genius and aims. We would all 
be public men if we could afford it; I 
am wholly private; such is the pov- 
erty of my constitution. . . . Most 
of the persons I see in my own house 
I see.across a gulf. I cannot go to 
them, nor they come tome. Nothing 
can exceed the frigidity and labor of 
my speech with such. You might 
turn a yoke of oxen between every 
pair of words; and the behavior is as 
awkward as proud.” He is patient 
with himself, he even discerns com- 
pensations in this aloofness, and yet 
his “‘churl mask,’ as he calls it, is a 
cause of genuine chagrin. There is a 
kind of piteousness in the reluctance 
with which this generous spirit wears 
its destined and forbidding garb. Yet 
if he missed not only that personal 
affection of thousands which was lav- 
ished upon Longfellow and Holmes, 
but the eager love of the few, nobody 
who came into contact with him failed 
to be impressed with the essential 


nobility and magnanimity of the man. 
The seer is not commonly an engaging 
member of society, and rarely posses- 
ses that simple kindliness of feeling 
which lay behind the coldness and 
austerity of the outward Emerson. 
Emerson, one recalls, though he 


was interested in the Brook Farm 
experiment, and frequently visited 
the community, declined to become a 
member. There was a touch of the 
canny in his nature which prevented 
his being over-venturous in the prac- 
tical conduct of life. He had, besides, 
the prejudices of an individualist 
against the social experiments of the 
time; he was no more sociable than 
clubable. 

It is a fact of almost whimiscal 
interest in view of his later career that 
Charles A. Dana, the David of the 
Tribune, the Moloch of the Sun, was an 
early and ardent Brook Farmer. The 
most striking impression one gets from 
General Wilson’s Life of Dana* is that 
of abrupt contrast between the young 
Dana and the old. Dana the old 


* The Life of Charles A. Dana, Ly Jam 
Wilson, Harper. 
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accounted for the presence of Dana 
the young at Brook Farm rather more 
brusquely than sincerely; on the 
ground that his eyes broke down at 
college, and that ‘‘in those days when 
a person broke down his eyes he had 
to try farming or else go to sea. 
Some of my friends said to me, ‘Now 
is your chance; go out to Brook Farm.’ 
So I went there.”” The veteran jour- 
nalist was perhaps a little ashamed of 
the youthful dreamer. There is no 
doubt that his eyes broke down—not 
from study, the old Dana says, but af- 
ter an all-night experience with ‘Ol- 
iver Twist.”’ Oliver Twist with his 
many pages of fine print may have 
been the last straw; but there is suf- 
cient evidence that the camel’s back 
had been long over-burdened by the 
tasks imposed from within and from 
without upon a serious New England 
country boy of the period bent upon 
earning his way through college. 
Emerson also was condemned to this 
form of servitude; but having neither 
of the temptations which besieged 
Dana—neither that of the linguist 
nor that of the insatiate reader—he 
escaped what was then a common 
penalty. Another of the Dana tribe, 
a cousin, took to that dread alterna- 
tive, the sea, ‘‘and a noble book he 
made of it,” says the Dana of the 
Sun. But compare what the young 
Dana wrote to his sister with these 
offish reminiscences: ‘I returned 
from Buffalo four weeks since, but as 
my eyes are not fully restored, al- 
though they are considerably im- 
proved, I have not returned to college. 
I am living with some friends who 
have associated themselves together 
for the purpose of living purely and 
justly and of acting on higher prin- 
ciples than the world recognizes. I 
study but little—only as my eyes will 
permit. I pay for my board by labor 
upon the farm and by giving whatever 
instruction lies within my capacity 
[chiefly Greek and German, it seems].”’ 
Elsewhere he declares himself deeply 
interested in the ‘‘supersublimated 
transcendentalism of New England.” 
Its difficulty lies for him not in its 
visionary nature, but in its religious 
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inefficacy: ‘‘ The fact is, as I think, 
their system is nothing more or less 
than pantheism.’”” The young Dana 
himself has been bred in New England 
orthodoxy, and is ‘trying to believe 
the real doctrine of the Trinity.” <A 
very serious youth with never much 
boyishness or spirit of play in him; 
devoted to the study of language, but 
himself a stiff and awkward writer, 
with no suggestion of the vigorous 
fluency which eventually distinguished 
the editor of the Sun. The path 
from Brook Farm to the Sun was 
attended by a change rather than de- 
velopment; and the course of that 
change is thus triumphantly an- 
nounced by the present biographer: 
“Surely and steadily the idealist and 
dreamer was laying down his illusions 
and taking up the methods of a prac- 
tical business man. He was then, 
and remained throughout his life, 
devoted to idealism, poetry and 
romance, but never after that time 
did he allow either to lead him away 
from the practical duties of the hour.” 
Dana was destined to become, among 
other things, a distinctly ‘‘ practical” 
journalist and politician. 

Not long after the close of the Brook 
Farm experiment episode he _ be- 
came city editor of the New York 
Tribune, under Greeley. This was in 
1847, and the arrangement held till 
1861, when the increasing differences 
of opinion between Dana and his 
chief led to his dismissal. General 
Wilson, who is nothing if not ardent, 
gives Dana credit for pretty much all 
that was best in the Tribune of those 
years. It seems pretty clear that 
Dana was the more courageous and 
consistent of the two; that he was by 
nature and impulse a larger man is less 
clear. Greeley, with all his faults, had 
a simplicity and kindliness which 
Dana rather conspicuously lacked. 
With secession in the air, it was 
Greeley’s impulse to “‘let the erring 
sisters go”; while Dana was uncom- 
promising for preservation of the 
Union. The loyalty of both editors 
was expressed by the Tribune’s atti- 
tude after Sumter. To both of 
them, then and thereafter, be it 


said, loyalty to party was loyalty to 
the state. Dana was, says General 
Wilson, ‘‘a Whig, a free-soiler and a 
protectionist; he sympathized with 
the downtrodden, the impoverished 
and the oppressed’’: all the same 
thing, one takes it. Dana’s services 
during the war, as ‘“‘the eyes of 
the Government” in the field, and 
later as Assistant Secretary of War, 
are here detailed at great length, 
much of the material being gleaned 
from General Wilson’s own memories 
of the Grant campaigns. Dana’s 
judgment of conditions at the front, 
whether as to the personnel of the 
army or the conduct of military move- 
ments seems to have been greatly 
relied upon by Lincoln; and one must 
suppose that at that time and in such 
capacity, rather than as editor of the 
Sun, his usefulness was upon its high- 
est plane. Zeal when animated by 
party considerations often degenerates 
to virulence; and there were occasions 
when sheer prejudice seems to have 
afforded a sufficient motive for those 
bitter verbal assaults for which the 
Sun became increasingly famous. 
There was no light and shade in his 
opinion or speech; he was either for 
or against. Having set his face 
against his old friend Grant, he dealt 
his blows with savage energy at the 
vulnerable spots in the armor of that 
simple-minded popular hero. His 
treatment of Cleveland is still re- 
membered. Apart from politics, he 
did not stand for the highest type of 
journalism. E. L. Godkin, who had 
thought fairly well of Dana’s work on 
the Tribune, wrote in 1869: “The 
Sun, Dana’s paper, has been rivalling 
the New York Herald, in its worst 
days, in ribaldry, falsehood, indecency, 
levity, and dishonesty—championing 
Judge Barnard, for instance, and 
levying blackmail, to the horror of 
Dana’s friends. He is now an object 
of general execration. I think I have 
never seen such nearly unanimous 
condemnation of a rascal, which is a 
good sign.” Such language, it ap- 
pears, may be used even of a ‘‘ Whig, 
a free-soiler, and a_ protectionist.” 
One notes that General Wilson not 
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only pronounces that Dana “over- 
topped and overlooked all professional 
contemporaries of his later years,” 
but himself overlooks Godkin, who is 
nowhere mentioned in his text. 

Mr. Ogden’s Godkin* is a biography 
of the best, containing in its two 
plump volumes a minimum of excel- 
lent commentary, and a maximum 
of invaluable documentary material. 
Journalists of the Godkin type are 
too rare in any country, but especially 
rare, we must confess, in ours. A 
Greeley or a Dana is a more important 
figure in the popular mind; and a 
Sun cuts therein a far wider swath 
than an Evening Post or a Na- 
tion. Godkin’s English birth was 
often cast at him as a reproach by 
the galled jades of American journal- 
ism. But it must be admitted that an 
Englishman was needed here to estab- 
lish a weekly journal which might bear 
comparison with the English weeklies: 
the Nation is still our only asset of the 
kind. Though born in Ireland, God- 
kin was of pure English blood. He 
took his degree at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
had a lively experience as war-corre- 
spondent in the Crimea, and was in his 
twenty-sixth year when he came to 
America. An ardent democrat, he 
was irresistibly attracted toward the 
promised land in the West. The 
picture which his letters give of Amer- 
ican society and manners carries one 
back to the days of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
He is astonished at the volatility of 


* Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 
Edited by Rollo Ogden. Two volumes. Macmillan, 
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the American mind and the whimsical 
extravagance of American speech. 
He is a little irritated by the mingling 
of self-consciousness and ignorance 
which produces the assumption that 
English institutions are in the nature 
of things inferior. Yet he takes root; 
his best years and his best efforts are 
given to the country in which he 
never ceased to discern a fair hope for 
the race. In later years he found 
rest from time to time in the orderli- 
ness and mellowness of English life; 
but he had no reverence for British 
institutions as such. He greatly ad- 
mired Gladstone, but ‘‘Fat useless 
royalty”” was his summary remark 
upon the spectacle of the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales being affable in 
public. 

Godkin’s services upon the Even- 
ing Post and the Nation need not 
be enlarged upon here; or his hardly 
lesser service as correspondent for the 
London Daily News. He did not 
sway the common mind as Dana did, 
but brought a steady pressure of 
enlightened opinion to bear upon the > 
uncommon mind. Who in the his- 
tory of our journalism deserves such a 
tribute as Professor William James 
has paid Godkin?—‘‘To my genera- 
tion, his was certainly the towering 
influence in all thought concerning 
public affairs, and indirectly his 
influence has certainly been more 
pervasive than that of any other 
writer of the generation, for he influ- 
enced other writers who never quoted 
him, and determined the whole cur- 
rent of discussion.”’ 
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Wirth all that we know and admire 
of other literatures than our own, 
there is a vast residuum 
that is_ practically, 
though not literally, un- 
translatable, because it 
is based upon mental processes or 
attitudes absolutely alien to our own. 

I have been trying to read ‘‘The 
Quest” * of Frederik Van Eeden, the 
Dutch writer. The book is a trans- 
lation of ‘“‘De Kleine Johannes” 
which has had a vogue among the 
author’s countrymen it can never 
have among us. This work consists 
of 518 solid pages of allegory and 
platitude. To be absolutely candid, 
I cannot imagine an American reader 
finishing it—except, of course, he 
be a critic! 

It is this ‘‘abyss of platitude,” to 
use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, that 
will cut Van Eeden off from an Eng- 
lish-reading public for- 
ever, and it would operate 
and the Re we oh oe 
Public to that effect even if i 

were true, as the pub- 
lisher tells us it is, that he is at times 
‘as beautiful as Ruskin, as interesting 
as Tolstoi at his best and as profound 
as Shakespeare.” 

“The Quest” is an allegory of 
man’s long search for the truth by 
which he is to live. The writer’s in- 
tentions are obviously excellent and 
his philosophy sound. To Dutch 
readers his performance is doubtless 
excellent as well, but to us it is so 
involved, prolix and tiresome as to 
be absolutely impossible. The bar- 
riers between our minds and his book 
are quite impassable. 


The Untrans- 
latable in 
Literature 


Platitude 


Gorky’s work is of a very different 
type, but it has always seemed to me 


almost equally alien to English- 
speaking readers. The barrier, cer- 
tainly, is not the insurmountable one 
of dulness, but he deals with physi- 
cal and spiritual conditions so foreign 


* Luce 


tous that no account of them, how- 
ever vivid, can really reach us. 

But his new book, ‘‘ Mother,” * is 
different. It is important, 
not, perhaps, to us, but 
certainly to its author, 
for it is the first considerable piece of 
work he has produced which shows 
that he is capable of grasping and 
representing the notion of human 
development, of growth. 

“Mother” reveals the fact that 
the light of an ideal has dawned in 
the writer's mind. The story is that 
of a Russian woman, a workman’s 
widow, whose life has been difficult 
and dumb. The gradual process by 
which she becomes a revolutionary 
is depicted at great and somewhat 
tiresome length. The book is not 
pleasant reading, but it is as 
much better than his previous work 
as growth is better than decay. 


Gorky’s 
*¢ Mother ”’ 


To be twenty-two and think yourself 
a poet is, probably, a happier fate 
than to be twenty-two 
and a poet. In the for- 
mer case you have the 
fun without the real re- 
sponsibility. This reflection crossed 
my mind as I read “Nineveh and 
Other Poems” by George Sylvester 
Viereck.} It is certain that the young 
author must have had a glorious time 
while composing that volume. He 
thrilled and suffered, was elated, was 
depressed, and yet when he beheld 
his completed work it was not so 
poor as to cast him down utterly in 
spirit. Probably the effect was quite 
the opposite, for it is by no means 
bad verse. It will never set the 
poetic world on fire by its originality, 
for the writer has but a note and a 
half at best, and follows closely certain 
poets whom he obviously admires 
with extravagance. His themes are 
persistently Swinburnian, but his 


On Being 
a Young 
Poet 


* Appleton. 
+ Moffat. 
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melodies, while smooth and even, 
have little of Swinburne’s aérial light- 
ness. The very best of them are 
plainly modelled after the cadences of 
the best of Oscar Wilde’s poems, but 
whereas the very best of Wilde was 
clearly magic—the absolute wizardry 
of tone that cannot be gainsaid—Mr. 
Viereck has as yet accomplished only 
a fair imitation of the real thing. A 
near-poet of twenty-two has. still 
so much to learn! Among other ig- 
norances, he seems to have no idea of 
the marvellous depth, breadth and 
richness of the Land of the Living 
outside the House of Lust. 





“Joseph Vance” and ‘“Alice-for- 
Short,”’ two novels by William De 
A Dilution Morgan*, have pleased a 
of Dickens good many readers who 
are not easily pleased, and 
won much commendation from high 
sources. I therefore approached them 
with amiable expectations of delight 
which were not fully realized. ‘‘ Alice- 
for-Short”’ is interminably long and too 
nebulous to talk about, in spite of the 
disjecta membra of a first-class ghost- 
story which is very much tangled up 
with a great deal of less interesting 
matter. 

The opening chapters remind one 
of the Dickens of ‘Little Dorrit,’’ but 
after the author warms to his work, 
he forgets about Dickens, and tells 
us more. simply the story of some 
people who are very reai and human, 
and therefore absorbing. He is al- 
ways too wordy, and one’s mind 
stumbles over the useless words as 
tired feet stumble over pebbles, but 
the detail of which he is so lavish is 
none of it irrelevant, and the book 
has some very charming pages. The 
brief and vivid wooing of the soldier- 
man who wins Lassie is as delightful 
as any love-making I recall in recent 
fiction, and Joseph’s own blundering 
among feminine heart-strings has an 
air of profound verisimilitude. 


Apropos of this, one of my cor- 
respondents tells me something I had 


* Holt. 
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failed to discover for my- 


th i A 

7 mae self. I hesitate to guar- 
P antee its truth, but she 

Vance 


is very positive about 
it, as you see. 

“With all Joseph Vance’s loqua- 
city about himself,” she writes, ‘‘I 
know something about the ‘why’ of 
his tragic life that he shows no signs 
of knowing. This is the way of it. 
He loved Lassie from his childhood 
with an ideal affection; she was first 
and best because she was always in his 
early dreams, though she was much his 
senior and he was a mere boy when she 
married. He cherishes his dream to 
such an extent that his second love 
breaks their engagement once because 
he lets her feel that possibly she is 
less to him than the mere idea of 
Lassie. But, he is pitifully glad 
when, after two or three years of 
cheerless companionship with an idea, 
he regains the affection he had for- 
feited and they marry. They really 
adore each other and their married 
life is unusually joyous and sym- 
pathetic, but because this affection is 
different from that early worship, he 
is still obsessed by the idea that his 
love for Lassie was the Real Thing. 
He never faces the fact that the 
Real Thing may come into life twice 
or even oftener, but never twice alike. 
He never tells his wife in convinc- 
ing words of her dearness to him nor 
of his need of her. He leaves it to 
his actions to say the things that only 
words will ever make a woman believe. 
It may seem absurd that women 
should be made so, but they are— 
and a man like Joseph Vance is just 
a self-centred, selfish brute. When 
after several happy years his wife is 
suddenly snatched from him by a terri- 
ble accident, he is left heart-broken, 
desolate, stunned by what seemsto him 
the irrationality of the disaster. But 
in the reality of things, it had a reason. 
If he had not grudged her, man-like, 
the spoken reward of her loyal love, she 
would have lived beside him to the end. 
The gods do punish crimes against 
single-hearted affection, and the pun- 
ishment fits the crime. Poor Joseph 
Vance, who did not know!”’ 
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From “ L' Art et des Artistes" 








. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 





I cAME across in Paris recently this 
portrait of the late Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére by Randolphe } 
shows the editor of the Kevue 


Deux Mondes, in his last days, “‘ra- 
viné, tassé, le lorgnon scrutateur.” M. 
Berény has caught the expression of 
the sick man and the troubled editor. 
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MRS, GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 


(The Lady Raadolph Spencer Churchill, C. 1 ) 








One of the most interesting of the 
fall announcements is that of Mrs. 
Cornwallis West's (Lady Randolph 
Churchill) autobiography. There was 
a lively contest among publishers 
and editors for the book, which was 
finally secured by the Century Com- 
pany and will run serially through the 
Century Magazine. Mrs. Cornwallis 
West has already proved herself a 
writer of talent. As the wife of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill she 
lived a full and interesting life. She 
entered fully into the spirit of her 
husband’s political ambitions and 
was of great assistance to him in the 
making of his career. Some time ago 
she attempted editorship on an over- 
ambitious scale, but the effort was not 
a pecuniary success, though the con- 
tributions to the magazine and its 
gorgeous cover attracted wide at- 
tention. It is more than likely that 
her son, Mr. Winston Churchill, in- 
herited his writing talent from his 
mother, while from his father he 
inherited a taste for public life. Mrs. 
Cornwallis West's autobiography I 
am told is more interesting than a 
novel. And why not? Few writers 
of fiction have had a more roman- 
tic career. One need only go to 
her son's life of his father to realize 
the romance of her courtship and 
marriage. 
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Printer’s Pie is the name of a 
magazine published once a year in 
London, for the benefit of the Print- 
ers Pension, almshouse and orphan 
asylum. All the contributions are 
voluntary, and the contributors with 
pen or pencil are among the best- 
known English authors and _ illus- 
trators. Among the good things in 
the issue for 1907 is 


A PLEASANT INVECTIVE AGAINST 
PRINTING 
(BEING A SONNET IN THE SPLEEN) 
By Austin DoBson 


“Flee for the PREssE and dwelle with sothfastnesse.”’ 
CHauceEr, Balade de Bon Conceil. 
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THE Press is too much with us: small and 
great; 
We are undone of chatter and on dit, 
Report, retort, rejoinder, repartee, 
Mole-hill and mare’s-nest, fiction up-to- 
date, 
Babble of booklets, bicker of debate, 
Aspect of A., and attitude of B. 
A waste of words that drive us like a sea 
Mere derelict of Ourselves, and helpless 
freight! 


“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
Some region unapproachable of Print, 
Where never cablegram could gain access, 

And telephones were not, nor any hint 
Of tidings new or old, but Man might pipe 
His soul to Nature,—careless of the Type! 


There is much that is clever in 
Printer’s Pie and much that is per- 
functory. Mr. Dobson's sonnet is the 
best of the good things. He isa poet 
who can rise to any occasion! 

The Duke of Argyll’s contribution 
is in verse of a more serious vein than 
Mr. Dobson's. It is called ‘* Printer’s 
Pie,” and I quote it in compliment 
to a trade with which I have been 
pleasantly associated for the best years 
of my life: 

Whatever way we wander, 
In every room or street, 
Though far our way asunder, 
Our eyes will always meet 

The work the Printers do, 
The wide world through! 


Printer! Pass on all teaching 
Of all mankind to men, 
Commands, or prayers, or preaching, 
All arts of tongue or pen,— 
Of all you are, good sir, 
Interpreter! 


“Oh, types! they blind us, tire us, 
Mistake, misrepresent, 
More truthful old Papyrus, 
Old Rocks more eloquent,— 
Yes, Gutenberg confessed 
Rock types the best. 


’T is naught that much must perish, 
Through you the fire will live, 
The words that men will cherish 
Your types renewed shall give. 
When Pen and Scroll are gone, 
Man’s mind lives on! 
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Nay, if you printed solely When dies the year, another 
For men alive to-day, For men shall aye be born; 
Your work would balance wholly Let ’s make it be the mother 
The ancient’s graven clay. Of ‘‘Ink within the Horn.” 
One year gives you the ore How can, if black ink fail, 
Their lifetimes bore. Bright type avail? 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE COVER OF ** PRINTERS’ PIE” 


Old Nineveh and Babylon Hear God through trial hail us 
Their thoughts on stone made good, To give the Printer food, 
While you put but a label on For if the Printer fail us, 
Waste pulp of rotten wood: Can man know aught of good? 
Who ’Il read, far ages hence, Lest God His grace withhold, 
Our Eloquence? Give gifts of gold! 
Nay! never slabs from Nilus Printer’s Pie is almost good enough 
Or new world’s antique fane, to eat: 
No unread scripts beguile us 22 
To deem your labor vain: : : , 
You make all human brain It is an reais fact that the 
Our loss or gain. two greatest artists that America 
has produced should be of French 
Thanks, Printer! God’s torch-bearer! descent—Augustus St. Gaudens and 
What though the torch burn down, John La Farge. The father of the late 
You light another, fairer, Augustus St. Gaudens was a French- 
To glow a lambent crown? man, and although he lived for many 
And bear to every age years in this country he spoke little 
Thought’s heritage. - English. The elder St. Gaudens wasa 
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shoemaker, and long after his son 
had become famous you might read 
his sign—‘* Cordonnier pour Dames’ — 
over a little shop on Fourth Avenue 
which was later torn down to make 
room for the Lyceum Theatre, now a 
pleasant memory, for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance building covers its 
site. Augustus St. Gaudens had no 
false pride, and that his father made 
shoes for ladies never disturbed his 
peace of mind. The old man enjoyed 
his work and he was proud of doing 
it well. He was also proud of his 
son, and he had reason to be. 

Augustus St. Gaudens was a great 
man as well as a great sculptor, and he 
was distinguished for that modesty 
and simplicity of character which we 
look for in great men but do not 
always find. He was not spoiled by 
success or flattery, and he was a genius 
without eccentricity. Neither in his 
art nor in his character was he ec- 
centric. In both art and character 
he was simple and direct. Rodin, 
the great French sculptor, is, I be- 
lieve, as simple in character as was 
St. Gaudens, but his greatest admir- 
ers must admit that he is eccentric 
in his art. 
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Augustus St. Gaudens is associated 
with my earliest recollections of New 
York. He belonged to a little band of 
painters, sculptors, and architects that 
I saw much of when I was younger 
than I am to-day. La Farge, who 
belonged to this group, had already 
become famous, while St. Gaudens, 
Chase, Abbey, Low, Olin Warner, 
Wier, and Albert Ryder were on the 
high road to that goal. They were 
among the seceders from the trammels 
of the Academy of Design. They 
were the young men who were 
held down by the Elder N. A’s; now 
the most of them are N. A’s them- 
selves and a younger group regards 
them as old fogies, just as they re- 
garded Wood, Huntington, Wyant, 
Eastman Johnson, and the rest thirty 
years ago. It seems to me that 
there was more enthusiasm for art 
when the Society of American artists 


was founded than there is to-day. 
Perhaps enthusiasm still runs as high 
as it did, but I am older and not so 
quick to recognize it when I see it as 
in the old days, when I was in the 
thick of it. 
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There are many monuments to the 
memory of St. Gaudens in New York: 
his statues of Farragut, of Sherman, 
of Peter Cooper, and the beautiful 
Diana pointing her arrow to the four 
winds from the tower of the Madison 
Square Garden. To many people, 
however, the piece of sculptured stone 
that will keep his memory the greenest 
is that of the figure guarding the 
Adams tomb at Rock Creek Ceme- 
tery, Washington. The pathos, dig- 
nity, and mystery of this simple figure 
place it among masterpieces of the 
world. 
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St. Gaudens left very little if 
any unfinished work. The beautiful 
Caryatides for the Albright gallery 
at Buffalo are ready to be set up, and 
the statue of Phillips Brooks is com- 
pleted all but the figure of Christ, who 
stands with his hand on the preach- 
er’s shoulder. That, however, is far 
enough advanced to need no further 
work upon it. To the very end St. 
Gaudens worked, even when he had 
to be carried into his studio. Al- 
though suffering an agony of pain he 
put up a brave fight to the last, so 
that his contracts might be fulfilled 
and no one disappointed. St. Gau- 
dens was paid large prices for his 
statues, but he made very little 
money. We who know nothing about 
a sculptor’s work imagine that the 
money he gets for it is all profit. 
Very little of it is profit where the 
artist is as exacting and as conscien- 
tious as St. Gaudens. It has often 
cost him more than he has received 
to make a statue; for he was his 
severest critic, and if he was not 
satisfied with his work after it was 
finished he would destroy it and 
do it all over. 
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One by one the great artists of 
the world are passing away—St. 
Gaudens a few weeks ago, Joachim a 
few days later. We cannot call St. 
Gaudens the ‘grand old man” of 
sculpture—he was not old enough for 
that,—but we can call Joachim the 
grand old man of the violin. As far 
back as I can remember Joachim has 
been the Prince of violinists. There 
have been other great performers on 
the violin—Wilhelmj, Isaye, with a 
lot of younger men now winning 
their spurs,—but above them all has 
towered the leonine head of Joachim. 
He may not have been the greatest 
artist of them all, but he had that re- 
putation. Living in London, in the 
lime-light, as it were, he has been seen 
and heard and painted for many years. 
His portrait by G, F. Watts did much 
to help his fame. Then again when 
London likes an artist it does not 
hesitate to say so, and once it says 
so it sticks to its opinion. Joachim 
was one of the few great musicians 
of Europe who was never heard in 
this country. It is said that he 
believed that his style—the cold and 
classic—would not be popular in 
America. Americans he thought 
from all he had heard of them cared 
more for fire and flame—in other 
words more for temperament, than 
for technique. England and Ger- 
many preferred the latter to the 
former quality and it was in those 
two countries that he elected to live 
and to play. That he was a master 
of his instrument no one will deny 
but I have no doubt that he was right 
in his estimate of our appreciation, 
and that if he had come to this country 
he would not have had the success of 
Wilhelmj a generation ago or of Kube- 
lik to-day. 


‘ 
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Wilhelmj, by the way, now well 
advanced in years, is living in London 


and teaching the violin. He does not 
teach beginners but confines his in- 
struction to those who are already 
ranked among professional violinists 
but who want a few lessons in style 
for which they are willing to pay a 
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good price. If he could give his 
pupils some of his temperament there 
is no price that would be too high to 
pay him, but alas! temperaments are 
born and not made. One of his 
pupils whom I met recently tells 
me that Wilhelmj in age is even 
handsomer than Wilhelmj in youth, 
and that with his violin tucked under 
his chin he has still all the beauty and 
picturesqueness that we remember 
how many years was it?—thirty’— 
yes, all of thirty years ago when he 
delighted New York audiences. 
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Perhaps the most picturesque figure 
of all the violinists who have visited 
us was Ole Bull. He could not have 
been a very old man when he first 
came to America but his hair even 
then was snow white. Who that 
saw him will ever forget his tall, 
graceful figure in tightly buttoned 
dress coat, the locks of gray hair that 
would fall over his forehead to the 
black brows that hung over lis blue 
eyes, the long white fingers that 
swept over the strings and wielded the 
jewelled bow! The greatest disap- 
pointment to me among violinists 
was Sarasarte. From his gypsy looks 
and Spanish blood I expected poetry 
and passion but he left me cold as a 
stone. He looked all fire and inspira- 
tion but his looks belied him as far 
as his playing was concerned. 
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It used to be that autobiographies 
were only published after their 
writers’ death. If before, they were 
called Memoirs or Reminiscences. 
Mark Twain has shown us that it was 
not necessary to die before telling the 
public the story of one’s life. He 
could not have written more inti- 
mately had he intended his book to 
be published a hundred years hence; 
that I believe was his first intention, 
but his publisher tempted him and 
he ate the apple—a golden pippin, it 
is said. 
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A poet who does not want his name 
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made public sends me these lines on 

“The New Actress”’: 

A new great actress having come— 
What ’s doing? 

Why, all the youthful geniuses, 


lrom L’ drt et des Artistes 


11g 


tian Brinton in an article in this 
magazine and admirably illustrated 
with reproductions of the series, are 
now reposing in the South Kensington 
Museum, London. We may never 


HONORE FRAGONARD, BY HIMSELF 


Between the large and little seas. 

Are stewing, 

And brewing; 
And every mother’s son of them,— 
And they are not a few,— 
By night and day they dream of her, 
And every single one of them, 
And nearly every married, too, 

Is singing lays 

And writing plays 
For ‘‘the divine Nazimova 
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There is quite a revival of interest 
in the paintings of Fragonard in 
England and on the continent. In 
London Mr. Morgan's beautiful decor- 
ative paintings which were so sym- 
pathetically described: by Mr. Chris- 


”? 


hope to see these pictures in America, 
thanks to our infamous tax on works of 
art. In Paris, too, there is a most in- 
teresting loan exhibition of Fragon- 
ards, from which I borrow some ex- 
amples given in L’Art et Les Artistes. 
Fragonard was not only a decorative 
painter of the highest order, but he 
depicted his times with a more delicate 
brush, but none the less true, than 
Hogarth used to reproduce the seamy 
side of English social history. 
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Mme. Nazimova has accepted a 
play by Mr. Ridgley Torrence, one of 


our younger and more promising 
poets. Mr. Torrence wrote the play 
for Mme. Nazimova, and if she had 
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that fate. Mr. Torrence 
may be congratulated on 
getting his first play ac- 
cepted, and by so talented 
an actress. Mme. Nazi- 
mova, by the way, visited 
some friends who were 
spending their summer in 
a small New England 
farming village. It was 
all very new to her, and I 
doubt whether she en- 
joyed the country sights 
and sounds as well as 
she does those of the 
city. Still it was a new 
sensation, and that is 
something. She was most 
impressed by a brood of 
newly hatched chickens at 
the farm where she stayed, 
and took two of the small- 
est and fluffiest back to 
New York with her. Two 
fluffy little chickens in 
an apartment are one 
thing, but two full grown 
hens, or roosters perhaps, 
are another, as the impet- 
uous actress will no doubt 
soon discover. 
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Mr. Percy Mackaye’s 
new poetic drama ‘‘Sap- 
pho and Phaon” was 
originally written for Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
but for reasons they de- 
cided to forfeit the money 
paid in advance and let 
some one else produce 
the play. Mr. Mackaye 
was not long in finding a 
some one else in the per- 
son of Mr. Harrison Grey 
Fiske, who sees in it a 
fine vehicle for Mme. 
Bertha Kalich. If one 

eG: a —_ : may judge from the 
From L'dvtet les Artistes published play Mme. Ka- 
STUDY OF A DANCER, BY FRAGONARD lich has a hard nut to 

crack, Mr. Mackaye’s 

not accepted it with true poetic emo- ‘Jeanne d’Arc”? embodied a simple 
tions he would have thrown it in the story with which every one was 
fire. It has fortunately been spared familiar (barring a certain poetic 





license) and it was em- 
inently actable. That 
Mme. Kalich was not 
frightened off by the 
title page of the new 
drama proves her to be 
a woman of courage. 
I quite agree with Mr, 
William Archer that 
“the very title page 
inspires misgivings”: 
“Sappho and Phaon: 
A Tragedy, set forth 
with a Prologue, In- 
troduction, Prelude, 
Interludes, and Epi- 
logue, by Percy Mac- 
kaye.” Then follows 
a description of the 


TIME AND PLACE OF 
ACTION 


Cf the Prologue: The 
near (?) future-——A_ sub- 
terranean excavation, be- 
neath the modern Italian 
town of Resina, theancient 
siteof Herculaneum. The 
scene represents a shallow, 
semi-ruinous chamber, an- 
ciently used as the players’ 
quarters (behind the stage 
wall) of the private the- 
atre of Varius, in Hercu- 
laneum. 

Of the Introduction: 
About B.c. 25.—The same 
spot, in its state of origi- 
nal use and adornment. 

Of the Prelude and 
Interludes: About B.c. 25. 
—The fore-stage or or- 
ohestra in front of the 
closed curtain of Varius’s 
theatre. 

Of the Tragedy (con- 
ceived as being enacted 
B.C. 25, on the stage of 
Varius’s theatre): About 
B.C. 600.— The _ scene, 
which remains the same 
throughout, represents a 
high promontory  over- 
looking the Egean Sea, 
near Mitylene, in Lesbos; 
the temple of Aphrodite 
and Poseidon, exterior. 

Of the Epilogue: The 
Same scene as the Pro- 
logue; one hour later. 
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From L'Artet les Artistes 


STUDY OF A WOMAN, BY FRAGONARD 


From what I have read of the play and Mme. Kalich know more about 
I should say that it wasinvolved and the acting qualities of plays than I 
overwrought; but, as both Mr. Fiske do, I may be wrong. Nevertheless 








From L’Art et les Artistes 


LA GUIMARD 
From the painting by Fragonard in the collection of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 


I think that they have courage, 
and courage is often an expensive 
thing for managers to have. At the 
same time it is an admirable quality. 
71 

Those of us who remember the plea- 
sant sensation made during the Civil 
War period by Mrs. A. L. Wister’s trans- 
lations from the German of the novels 
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of ** E. Marlitt ” 


will be glad to hear 
that she will give us another transla- 


tion from the German. The new novel 
is called ‘“‘The Lonely House” and is 
by one of her favorite authors, Adolph 
Streckfuss. It is a good fifteen years 
since Mrs. Wister has done any literary 
work other than that of assisting her 
brother, Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
in his Shakespearian researches. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


Again I make my best bow and 
my most sincere congratulations to 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. That he 
should have made a profit of $60,000 
or more out of his first opera sea- 


son was a distinct triumph. Single 
handed and alone, without the back- 
ing of scores of millionaires and mul- 
timillionaires, he gave grand opera 
in New York and won out. Every one 
predicted failure, except Mr. Ham- 
merstein—he knew better. It is hard 
to understand why the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with all its wealth, with 
all its prestige, and with its crowded 
houses and high prices, fails to make 
money. Every manager the Metro- 
politan has ever had gives himself 
a benefit at the end of the season, 
an extraordinary proceeding it seems 
to me, and one that I can never under- 


stand. I have always supposed that 
“benefits” were only given to those 
who were in need of money—such 
as widows or orphans or actors to 
whom fate had been unkind. Cer- 
tainly the director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House cannot be “hard up.” 
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Mr. Hammerstein’s second season 
promises to be more successful than 
his first. With such prima donnas 
as Nordica, Melba, Schumann-Heink 
and Mary Garden, to say nothing of 
an army of tenors, baritones and 
bassos of the first rank and the best 
conductor of opera now before the 
public—Signor Campanini,—we may 
expect great things. Mr. Hammer- 
stein is going to give us new Operas 
too, and that is a great attraction. 
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From the London Graphic 


THE MUCH-DISCUSSED PORTRAIT BY VANDYCK ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Mr. Conried will have to brush the 
cobwebs out of his eyes if he wants 
to make a reputation for himself. 
One must allow for his ill-health, but 
his brain is active though his limbs 
may not be; and, as he aptly remarked 
to a reporter, he does not manage an 
opera company with his legs. We 
are all sorry for Mr. Conried’s break- 
124 


down and are glad to hear that his 
health is much better than it was 
at the end of the season. 


2 
As this paragraph is being written 
there is much excitement in Europe 
over the purchase of a portrait by 
Vandyck out of the palace of the 
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Marchese Cataneo in Genoa. The 
purchase was made for the National 
Gallery, with the assistance of a firm 
of art dealers who gave £1000 to that 
end. The Italian government is in- 
dignant that the picture should be 
sold and taken out of Italy, and one 
cannot but sympathize with the 
government. On the other hand one 
may sympathize with the Marchese, 
who must have been in straits or 
he would not have parted with the 
portraits of seven of his ancestors 
painted by so great a master as 
Vandyck. The picture that Eng- 
land has acquired is a portrait of the 
Marchese Giovanni Battista Cataneo; 
and though it was painted when Van- 
dyck was a youth in his early twenties 
it suffers little by comparison with his 
mature work. The National Gallery 
is weak in Vandycks and the directors 
were naturally very eager to get this 
fine example of his work; but Italy 
is loath to part with its art treas- 
ures, and the government is making 
every effort to prevent their sale to 
foreigners. Fortunately the master- 
pieces that belong to public galleries 
and churches cannot be sold. They 
will stay where they belong unless 
another Bonaparte swoops down upon 
Italy and tears them from their walls 
to add to his own possessions. I 
enjoy masterpieces wherever they 
may be seen, but nowhere more than 
in the place for which they were 
originally intended. Take Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper” for instance. There 
it is on the very wall where his hands 
painted it centuries ago. Alas that 
it should have been painted on a 
wall rather than on canvas. In a 
few more years there will be nothing 
of this immortal work left. Even 
now many of the faces are without 
features and the whole picture is 
crumbling away. I wonder if a 
glass could not be made large enough 
to cover the whole painting and thus 
prevent the crumbling and other 
ravages of time? * 
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The London Daily Mirror gives its 
impressions of the face of an American 
*See page 126. 


financier, which it does not find in- 
spiring. “‘It is a cruel face. It is 
a criminal face,” says the Daily Mir- 
ror. Then it goes on to say that 
there are many business men in the 
United States like that, but only a 
few in England. And yet it is Eng- 
land that has given to the world 
in the immortal Hoggenheimer a 
type of ‘‘the mere money-making 
machines” —the men whose “diges- 
tions are ruined by over-anxiety, their 
nervous systems unable to stand the 
strain of travel, their brains a blank 
on every subject but their business.” 
Is not that a perfect description of 
Hoggenheimer? And was n’t Hoggen- 
heimer the composite portrait of the 
English ‘‘money-making machines’’? 
2 

I was talking recently with a prima- 
donna who retired from public life a 
number of years ago and she was 
lamenting that she had not come to- 
day rather than yesterday. Although 
she was one of the most popular singers 
of her time and although she made 
and, I am happy to say, saved a con- 
siderable fortune, the prices paid 
when she was in her prime were small 
compared with those paid to-day. 
Five hundred dollars a night was a 
good deal of money to pay a singer 
thirty years ago and there were not 
many who commanded that much. 
It was not only the money which was 
less but the work which was more. 
She had fifty-two operas in her 
repertoire and she had to be ready to 
sing any one of them on short notice. 
The old Italian operas were much 
easier learned than the modern Ger- 
man. It took her three days to 
learn ‘Il Puritani” and five to learn 
‘“‘La Sonnambula”’ sufficiently well to 
sing them at the Academy of Music. 
She created the rdle of Marguerite 
in Gounod’s “Faust” in this country 
and it took her nine months to learn 
the part. ‘“‘Faust’’ when it was first 
produced was considered as revolu- 
tionary as the Wagner operas that 
followed it. It took time and thought 
for a prima donna to master the 
peculiarities of its score, but this one 
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did it and created a sensation. No strong trio is added Mr. R. S. Ander- 
one who has seen her Marguerite will son, one of the best known buyers in 
ever forget it no matter whom he may the west, and Mr. H. B. Harvey, for 
have seen in the part since. the last six years in charge of the 


SHOWING HOW LEONARDO DA VINCI’s ** THE LAST SUPPER” IS BEING 
DESTROYED BY TIME 


The publishers of Chicago’s able advertising department of Messrs. 
and popular literary journal, The Dial A.C. McClurg & Co. Here we have 
are about to establish a bookstore’ five men who not only know their 
in that city which will be known as _ business but they know other people’s 
‘Browne’s Bookstore.’’ There will be business:—what other people want 
three Brownes in the concern,— in the way of books. Browne's 
Francis F. Browne, President of the Bookstore will be unique as to situa- 
Dial Company and founder of The _ tion for it will be on the seventh floor 
Dial, and his two sons, Waldo R. and _ of the Fine Arts Building on Michigan 
Herbert S., who have always been Avenue. Asa rule we look for stores 
more or less associated with their for the sale of books, or anything else 
father in the Dial Company. To this for that matter, on a level with the 
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street. Browne’s sweeps tradition 
aside and goes seven stories above the 
street. Perhaps with shrewd business 
instinct the firm is anticipating the ad- 
vent of the balloon as a means of get- 
ting about. When the air-ship takes 
the place of the motor as a touring car, 
space on any story of a building, no 
matter how high up, will be equally de- 
sirable for retail trade. It will not sur- 
prise me if Browne's Bookstore soon 
has a special entrance for air-ships. 
2 

Apropos of Mr. Granville Barker, of 
whom | had something to say in the 
September num- 
ber of this maga- 
zine, | quote the 
following para- 
graph from the 
London Daily 
Chronicle. Writ- 
ing of the ban- 
quet tendered 
Messrs. Ved- 
renne and Bar- 
ker the Chronicle 
says: 

Mr. Granville 
Barker, the other 
partner in the in- 
three- 
Court 


teresting 
year-old 
management, is 
just thirty, and has 
been an actor since 
fourteen. 
A Radical-Social- 
ist in politics and 
an ardent woman 


he was 


suffragist, Mr. 
Barker is in most 
other respects far 
removed from the 
popular concep- 
tion of a leading 
actor. Lately he 
took a part suffi- 
ciently paradox- 
ical for Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw himself 
by heading the 
movement within 
the Actors’ Asso- 
Clation for the ex- 


MR, 
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clusion from that body of the theatrical 
Most of Mr 
Barker’s experience, astonishingly varied 


managers, of whom he is one. 


in. these days for so young a man, was ob- 
tained in the provinces. Much of his Lon- 
don work, before he went to the Court, was 
done for the Elizabethan Stage and Stage 
Societies, although eleven years ago he was 
at the Haymarket Theatre in ‘‘ Under the 
Red Robe.’’ Mr. Barker has written two 
plays, and half of two other plays, “‘The 
Marrying of Ann Leete”’ and ‘‘ The Voysey 
Inheritance” entirely, ‘The Weather Hen’”’ 
with Mr. Berte Thomas, and “ Prunella”’ 
with Mr. Laurence Housman. He is writing 
another piece for the coming Savoy season. 


GRANVILLE BARKER 


Playwright and producer of plays, who it is hoped will be the manager of the new theatre, 
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Rainy Day Diversions. | 


Putnam's MONTHLY, will appear a carefully | 


compiled list of important or noteworthy recent publications, which list will serve as 


a supplement to the reviews and literary notes presented in the preceding pages. 
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